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EDITORIAL 


The  sentiment  is  attributed  to  Mr.  Ford,  that  a  business 
to  be  prosperous  must  keep  ahead  of  the  public,  may  not 
simply  travel  with  it,  much  less  await  its  demand.  This 
seems  one  of  those  truisms  which  are  of  universal  application. 

Especially  is  this  sentiment  applicable  to  education,  the¬ 
ological  education,  also,  as  of  every  other  kind  of  education. 
It  may  not  wait  upon  demand,  but  must  create  demand. 
Educational  institutions  from  the  little  red  schoolhouse  in 
the  vale  to  the  great  university,  and  the  professional  school 
of  whatever  kind,  create  ideals  and  beget  .students. 

Thus  facilities  are  not  to  await  necessity,  but  .should 
create  desire.  The  greatest  theological  Seminary  of  the 
future  is  the  one  which  now  provides  facilities  and  op¬ 
portunities  not  yet  provided  elsewhere,  or  demanded  any¬ 
where,  or  even  desired  by  tho.se  who  need  them.  The 
languishing  theological  school,  however  orthodox,  is  the  one 
content  merely  to  meet  in.sistent  demands  made  upon  it  or 
competition  flaunted  in  its  face;  that  is  to  .say,  which  aban¬ 
dons  leAidership  in  theological  education.  Intelligence  is 
increasing,  ideals  are  expanding,  wealth  to  meet  de.sires  is 
growing  and  leadei’ship  in  education  must  keep  ahead  of 
all  these;  it  is  impossible  to  lead  a  ])roce.ssion  from  the 
tail  end  of  it, 

- 4* - 

The  incubus  of  all  old  institutions  of  education  is  to  settle 
down  upon  the  easy  chair  of  .sufficiency  for  the  times  and 
contentment  in  growing  as  the  community  expands;  edu¬ 
cation  is  not  latitudinarian,  nor  merely  evolutionary,  but 
always  revolutionary.  Education  is  essentially  what  the 
etymology  of  the  word  indicates,  a  leading  out.  If  edu¬ 
cation  docs  not  lead,  it  is  not  education.  The  lazy  man’s 
psychology,  which  would  have  parents  and  teachers  relinquish 
the  leadership  and  allow  self-expression  full  scope,  which 
turns  curriculums  into  lists  of  electives  which  puts  student 
government  in  place  of  discipline,  and  even  gives  prison 
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management  largely  into  the  hands  of  criminal  convicts,  is 
raising  up  a  generation  of  young  prigs  in  the  home,  and 
rowdies  in  college  and  university,  and  is  breeding  riot  in 
prisons.  Education  both  human  and  divine  is  to  lead  human 
life  away  from  sinful  propensities;  self-expression  removes 
every  barrier  and  gives  free  rein  to  vicious  inclinations. 

- ♦ - 

Ever  since  the  historic  tragedy  in  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
where  the  man  laid  the  blame  on  the  woman  and  the  woman 
on  the  devil,  there  has  been  an  inate  disposition  in  the 
human  race  to  shirk  responsibility.  Oh,  authority,  yes, 
and  opportunity,  also,  are  welcomed,  but,  when  things  go 
awry,  an  excuse  is  nearly  always  sought  in  order  to  escape 
responsibility. 

Moreover,  no  matter  how  resolutely  one  may  stand  up 
to  responsibility,  the  burden  of  care  is  gratefully  laid  down 
with  only  a  sigh  of  content.  I  had  laid  aside  the  harassing 
cares  of  the  Seminary  Presidency,  hailed  with  delight  the 
freedom  to  give  my  whole  attention  to  my  archaeological 
work,  and  now  on  the  sea,  the  best  place  in  all  the  world  to 
cut  loose  from  care,  I  find  myself  haunted  continually  with 
the  apprehension  that  something  or  other  is  being  neglected. 
The  mind  so  long  held  taut  and  steady  by  the  strain  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  now  shaky  and  pitching  and  racing  like  a 
ship  at  sea  when  the  propeller  gets  out  of  water.  Weighted 
with  responsibility,  we  are  like  a  .ship  riding  deep  in  the 
water  steady  in  the  roughest  sea ;  when  released  from  cares 
we  pitch  and  flounder  around  like  an  empty  vessel  in 
the  breakers. 

I  have  found  it  more  difficult  to  adjust  one’s  self  to 
ease  than  to  effort. 

- ♦ - 

Recently  in  Vienna,  on  a  Sabbath,  I  attended  a  Quaker 
meeting,  then  went  to  the  cathedral  and  witnessed  the  con¬ 
firmation  service  for  thousands  of  children  being  confirmed 
in  the  Catholic  Church  and  receiving  their  first  communion, 
and  many  times  during  the  day  thought  of  the  congrega- 
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tions  at  home  listening  to  the  singing,  the  prayers  and  the 
sermon.  Much  was  vividly  manifest  that  day. 

- ♦ - 

We  hear  much  about  hate  as  an  aftermath  of  the  war; 
it  seems  to  afford  a  substitute  thrill,  when  the  real  thrill 
of  war  has  ceased.  There  is  another  harvest  than  hate  that 
is  not  so  well-known.  It  is  a  harvest  of  good  will  now  in 
German-speaking  lands,  especially  Austria,  so  manifest  to¬ 
ward  the  English-speaking  world.  America  set  the  feet  of 
Austria  on  the  solid  ground  again  financially  in  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  her  monetary  system;  and  strange  to  say, 
she  called  the  new  standard  of  her  coinage  not  “crowns” 
nor  “marks”,  but  “shillings”.  More  remarkable  still  is 
the  insistent  Austrian  demand  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
English  language.  It  is  now  being  taught  by  radio  and 
multitudes  from  eight  years  to  eighty  are  learning  English 
by  this  method.  It  is  displacing  French,  for  so  long  so 
popular  in  Austria  as  the  language  which  everybody,  who 
l)retended  to  be  somebody,  must  know.  All  these  indica¬ 
tions  present  a  weather-vane,  that  is  turned  only  by  good 
will;  people  do  not  so  exert  themselves  to  learn  the  language 
and  adopt  the  ways  of  those  they  hate. 

- * - 

The  ecclesiastical  atmospere  is  just  now  electric  with 
suggestions  of  church  union.  This  is  an  interesting  con¬ 
dition  ;  in  such  a  condition,  the  lightening  is  apt  to 
strike  somewhere. 

Now  real  church  union  is  a  marriage,  and  a  marriage  is  a 
sociological  event ;  a  marriage  that  is  merely  a  legal  event 
is  not  a  real  marriage.  It  would  be  well  to  keep  these 
facts  in  mind  in  thinking  of  church  union.  Ecclesiastical 
action  alone  can  never  make  real  church  union ;  such  action 
may  only  come  in  at  the  close  of  the  process  to  give  legal 
sanction  to  what  has  already  taken  place  sociologically. 
People  of  the  various  denominations  in  America  are  moving 
about  the  country.  They  are  thus  constantly  mingling  to¬ 
gether,  but  they  have  come  already  to  such  a  state  of  fra¬ 
ternal  feeling  that  veiy  many  of  them  are  not  at 
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all  concerned  about  whether  they  find  a  place  in  their 
own  denomination  or  in  some  other.  When  this  process  of 
infiltration  has  proceeded  far  enough  there  will  be  church 
union  sociologically  and  then  ecclesiastical  action  may  come 
in,  like  the  great  councils  which  fixed  the  canon  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  and  declare  what  has  already  taken  place  and  give 
it  legal  sanction.  In  the  meantime,  those  who  try  to  hasten 
the  process  do  not  wisely.  Attempts  to  hustle  a  courtship 
are  apt  to  he  disastrous. 

- <■ - 

The  return  of  the  Vatican  to  a  place  among  the  secular 
powers  is  rather  quickly  signalized  by  an  attempt  toward  old- 
time  interference  in  the  affairs,  political  affairs,  of  nations. 
Malta  is  but  a  small  and  subordinate  power,  perhaps  for 
that  reason  a  good  place  to  begin.  Whatever  may  be  the 
intrinsic  merits  of  the  controversy  between  the  Pope  and 
the  Governor,  which  it  may  not  be  possible  for  foreigners 
fully  to  understand,  the  principle  involved,  interference 
or  non-interference,  is  one  clearly  recognized  and  pretty  ful¬ 
ly  delimited  in  its  scope  in  the  opinion  of  all  nations,  even 
the  smallest,  today.  It  am  much  mistaken,  if,  whatever  may 
be  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  sentiment  in  every 
country  of  parliamentary  government.  Catholic  as  well  as 
Protestant  will  not  be  against  interference  of  the  Vaticiin 
in  elections.  Few  Catholics  in  America,  as  in  England, 
would  tamely  acquiesce  in  political  domination  by  any 
foreign  power,  however  religious.  Most  of  them  would  be* 
like  the  people  of  Malta,  “ready  to  take  their  religion  from 
Rome,  but  able  to  take  care  of  Iheir  politics  themselves.” 

- ♦ - 

Everybody  is  of  the  opinion  that  other  ])eople  talk  too 
much;  most  of  them  overlook  the  fact  that  one  may  talk 
too  much  in  very  few  words.  They  are  actuated  by  the  idea 
that  the  important  thing  in  speech  is  to  inform  the  world, 
whereas  the  real  power  of  speech,  the  super-rhetoric,  does 
not  consist  in  saying  things,  but  in  making  people  think 
things.  The  great  speech  is  the  one  of  which  people  say, 
“That  is  just  what  I  have  always  thought.”  In  fact,  they 
had  never  definitely  thought  it  at  all ;  the  speaker  made 
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them  think  it.  The  really  great  speech  is  not  the  informing 
one,  but  the  suggestive  one. 

- ♦ - 

“Palestinian  customs  are  changing,  the  orient  is  be¬ 
coming  occidentalized”  is  a  lamentation  often  heard.  Some 
are  frantically  hurrying  to  see  the  Holy  Land  before  the 
Biblical  imagery  passes  away.  This  apprehension  is  largely 
unfounded.  The  automobile  has  invaded  the  great  highway, 
but  the  donkey  and  the  camel  hold  almost  undisputed  sway 
over  the  mountains  and  the  valleys.  There  is  much  talk 
about  the  introduction  of  modern  western  agricultural 
methods,  but  the  stoniness  of  most  of  the  land  will  never 
permit  anything  of  the  sort.  Social  customs  along  the  lines 
of  tourist  travel  have  conformed  much  to  western  ways 
largely  to  accommodate  and  attract  the  tourist,  but  where 
this  incentive  is  lacking,  there  is  only  superficial  change. 

In  the  Occident,  social  customs  may  be  decreed  by  fashion 
leaders,  in  the  orient  it  is  not  so,  they  grow  out  of  the  land 
itself.  It  will  ever  be  true  that  to  know  the  Book  one 
must  know  the  land. 

Here  is  our  old  watchman  at  Kirjath-sepher,  who  is  a  haj, 
a  “pilgrim”.  While  I  curled  up  in  a  seat  of  the  automobile 
for  a  siesta,  he  brushed  away  the  dust  from  a  place  in  the 
shade  beside  a  tent.  Then  he  brought  from  the  wall  a 
selected  stone  and  laid  it  carefully  on  the  ground;  threw 
down  one  garment  on  the  ground  for  a  bed,  drew  another 
over  himself  and  lay  down  with  the  stone  for  a  pillow.  How 
like  that  other  “pilgrim”  who  came  to  Bethel,  took  a  stone 
for  his  pillow  and  waked  to  find  he  had  slept  in  the  Temple 
of  God. 

“Watchman,  what  of  the  night?”  Of  old  the  watchman 
was  required  to  answer.  In  the  ancient  orient  the  watch¬ 
man,  according  to  Ezekiel,  was  responsible  for  seeing  the 
enemy  and  giving  warning;  only  thus  could  he  free  himself. 
In  the  land  of  the  Bible  it  is  still  so.  A  loss  occasioned 
by  neglect  or  failure  of  a  village  or  community  is  assessed 
upon  that  village  or  community.  A  watchman  is  called 
upon  to  make  good  any  pilfering  on  his  beat  during  his 
watch.  Occasionally  in  western  lands  the  courts  hold  a 
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people  responsible  for  loss  occasioned  by  failure  of  the  officers 
to  secure  observance  of  the  law  or  encouragement  of  law¬ 
breakers,  or  a  military  organization  is  held  jointly  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  lawlessness  of  some  of  its  members  whose  identity 
is  screened  by  the  others.  This  is  a  most  effective  method 
of  preventing  complicity  between  the  under-world  and 
guardians  of  the  law.  What  a  stir  the  adoption  of  this 
method  would  make  in  the  lands  which  like  to  plume  them¬ 
selves  upon  being  civilized!  If  the  police  were  required 
to  make  good  all  thefts,  we  would  soon  be  able  to  dispense 
with  locks  and  bolts. 

If  policemen  and  constables  and  United  States  marshals 
were  responsible  for  the  depredations  of  gangland  and 
bootleggers,  “government  by  criminals”  would  cease  and 
the  eighteenth  amendment  to  the  constitution  would  no 
longer  be  flouted.  The  method  has  good  scriptural  au¬ 
thority,  and  it  works. 

- - 

If  any  one  would  know  the  difference  between  straw 
votes  and  the  real  thing,  let  him  ask  Pennsylvania!  The 
wets  were  jubilant  over  the  straw  vote,  but  the  real  voting 
showed  again  that  “He  laughs  best  who  laughs  last.”  The 
psychology  of  this  sad  experience  of  the  wets  seems  to  be 
that  where  men’s  desires  are  appealed  to  it  is  those  who 
ivant  a  change  that  reply. 

- ♦ - 

Straw  votes  are  said  to  show  which  way  the  wind  blows, 
but  straw  votes  do  not  always  do  so,  especially  if  the  straws 
be  loaded.  The  straw  vote  of  the  Literary  Digest  on  the 
eighteenth  amendment  showed  Pennsylvania  with  a  strong 
wind  blowing  up  for  “wet”  weather;  the  real  votes  in  the 
ballot-box  showed  a  wind  favorable  for  a  long  “dry”  spell. 
The  straw  vote  showed  the  whole  country  ready  for  the 
deluge;  but  congress  becomes  “drier”  with  each  con¬ 
gressional  election.  The  straw  vote  showed  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession  very  “wet”,  opposed  on  principle  to  the  eighteenth 
amendment;  the  venerable  chief  who  had  formerly  shared 
that  attitude  came,  before  his  death,  to  the  settled  convic- 
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tion  that  the  people  were  permanently  in  favor  of  a  change 
in  our  fundamenal  law  concerning  the  location  of  police 
functions  and  that,  as  in  the  case  of  slavery,  so  in  the 
case  of  beverage  liquor,  some  such  functions  were  of  such 
general  application  to  the  public  welfare  as  to  be  written 
into  the  constitution.  A  wise  judge  may  change  his  opinion 
as  the  facts  change  and  so  Judge  Taft  instead  of  an  ex¬ 
ception  of  “wet”  weather,  foresaw  a  permanent  “drouth.” 
Loud  are  the  assertions  of  a  contrary  opinion;  none  are  so 
blind  as  those  who  do  not  ivish  to  see. 

- ♦ - 

After  the  adoption  of  the  eighteenth  amendment  many 
temperance  advocates  said,  “the  battle  is  over,”  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  lay  aside  their  arguments  and  their  efforts.  Poli¬ 
ticians  said,  “It  is  a  closed  issue,”  and  refused  to  allow  it 
a  place  in  party  platforms.  Both  were  sincere,  though  the 
wish  may  have  been  “father  to  the  thought”  with  the  xmli- 
ticians,  but  neither  were  right.  A  conflict  waged  for  one 
hundred  years,  like  Bancho’s  ghost,  mil  not  down.  There 
were  those  who  foresaw  the  continuance  of  the  conflict  and 
gave  notice  that  the  real  battle  was  just  begun.  These  were 
right.  The  liquor  business  never  was  law-abiding.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  lawless  elements  do  not  suddenly  be¬ 
come  orderly  and  obedient  when  told  to  do  so.  A  good  many 
horse  thieves  had  to  be  hung  before  horse-stealing  ceased 
to  be  common  in  the  middle,  and  mountain  states.  And, 
regretable  as  it  is,  a  good  many  more  bootleggers  will  have 
to  be  shot  resisting  arrest  before  they  will  give  up  their 
nefarious  trade.  Neither  the  government  nor  law-abiding 
citizens  are  going  to  be  deterred  by  talk  about  “prohibition 
murders.”  “No  rogue  e’re  felt  the  halter  draw  with  good 
opinion  of  the  law.” 

- ♦ - 

The  abolition  of  the  veil  for  women  in  Turkey  has,  at 
present,  perhaps  but  temporarily,  an  interesting  psycho¬ 
logical  effect ;  Turkish  women  generally  are  as  yet  very  shy 
about  being  seen  by  every  strange  man  who  comes  within 
their  horizon.  It  is  pathetic  to  see  them;  one  feels  like 
looking  the  other  way. 
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The  fact  is  that  every  respectable  woman  the  world  over 
has  a  line  of  defense,  however  arbitrarily  drawn,  beyond 
which  barrier  no  man  except  her  husband  is  ever  permitted 
to  pass  without  instant  rebuke.  With  Turkish  women  form¬ 
erly  the  veil  was  that  outer  line  of  defense.  Now  that  it 
is  taken  away,  the  women  are  in  a  flutter,  they  feel  that 
the  line  between  modesty  and  immodesty  is  passed  by  every 
man  who  comes  in  sight  of  them.  Their  actions  are  as 
pathetic  as  the  efforts  of  modest  women  in  the  days  of  the 
short  skirt  now  passed — we  hope, — as  they  frantically  tugged 
at  insufficient  covering. 

The  fact  is  that  modesty  is  a  shy  maiden ;  it  is  a  danger¬ 
ous  thing  to  shock  her  too  much,  lest  she  become  brazen. 

- 4 - 

Worship  is  first  of  all  an  attitude,  an  attitude  of  the  soul. 
Then  it  is  an  expression  of  that  attitude,  some  act  directed 
by  the  soul  that  is  an  outlet  and  opportunity  for  that  atti¬ 
tude.  It  may  find  this  outlet  in  silence,  as  in  the  Quaker 
meeting,  in  spectacle,  as  at  a  Catholic  confirmation  service, 
or  in  audition  as  in  the  usual  Protestant  church  service  at 
home.  Thus  worship  may  be  begotten  or  stimulated  through 
the  ear-gate,  through  the  eye-gate,  or  through  meditation, 
conscious,  purposeful  contemplation.  Catholics  make  use  of 
all  these  ways,  laying  special  emphasis  upon  spectacle; 
Protestants  generally  rely  largely,  sometimes  almost  wholly, 
upon  the  ear-gate;  among  all,  only  the  Quaker  gives  large 
place  to  contemplation. 

Which  things  are  a  parable. 


AMONG  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS 
The  remarkable  article  on  The  Son  of  Man  by  President 
MoNaugher  is  the  matured  scholarship  of  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  New  Testament  work.  It  furnishes 
a  most  welcome  tone  amidst  the  many  discordant  notes 
now  heard  concerning  Jesus  the  Christ. 

The  article  by  Dr.  Marlin  on  the  Blessed  Ministry  of  the 
Gospel,  the  Greatest  Business  in  the  World  is  a  most  moving 
influence.  It  reminds  us  of  the  fire  of  Finney.  Read  and 
take  “fire”. 
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ARCIHAEOLOGICAL  REVIEW 

Specific  notes  of  discovery  are  very  scarce  at  this  time  of 
the  year;  discoveries  of  the  past  season  have  been  published 
and  those  of  the  present  season  are  only  in  rare  instances 
available  as  yet.  The  most  interesting  development  is  the 
rapidly  growing  interest  of  the  newspaper  world,  and  the 
world  of  magazines  and  Reviews,  in  archaeological  discovery, 
especially  in  Bible  lands.  Such  a  great  daily  as  the 
New  York  Times  keeps  a  special  agent  in  Bible  lands 

and  gives  large  space  to  special  illustrated  articles. 

The  material  thus  obtained  is  given  wide  dissemination 
in  other  great  dailies,  while  such  papers  as  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Ledger  and  the  Boston  Herald  publish  editorials 
on  the  work  of  the  excavators  in  Bible  lands.  Foreign 
dailies  likewise  give  large  place  to  archaeological  informa¬ 
tion.  The  London  Times  has  also  a  special  agent  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  long  cable  messages  are  sent  of  important  dis¬ 

coveries.  On  my  way  home  two  of  the  most  important 
Dutch  dailies  united  in  publishing  a  long  interview  con¬ 
cerning  the  work  at  Tell  Beit  Mirsim.  So  also  the  press  of 
Germany  and  of  Finland  devotes  space  to  the  same  subject. 

Religious  journals  are  everywhere  giving  much  attention 
to  Biblical  Archaeology.  The  Hebrew  press  of  Palestine  and 
of  America,  and  Christian  denominational  journals  feature 
archaeological  discoveries.  The  last  issue  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Magazine,  the  official  newspaper  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  U.  S.  A.,  has  a  long  illustrated  article  by  my 
colleague  in  the  excavations,  Profes.sor  W.  F.  Albright,  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

This  widespread  and  continually  growing  attention  to 
Biblical  Archaeology  is  a  reflection  of  the  growing  sense  of 
the  transcendent  importance  of  archaeological  research  in 
Biblical  studies.  It  is  an  indication  too  of  the  increasing 
movement  away  from  a  reliance  upon  authority  to  a  re¬ 
liance  upon  facts.  Authorities,  when  they  announce  the 
truth  do  not  make  it  to  be  true,  but  only  make  it  known 
as  truth;  the  important  thing  for  us  is  not  simply  to  know 
that  they  said  it,  but  to  know  why  they  said  it.  Truth 
stands  upon  its  own  foundation  and  the  archaeologists  are 
digging  about  the  foundations  of  Biblical  truth. 
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THE  “SOCIAL  GOSPEL”  IN  THE  “THEOLOGY 
OF  CRISIS”. 

By  Prof.  Werner  Petersmann,  Th.D. 

EDEN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  WEBSTER  GROVES,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

I. 

Emil  Brunner* s  American  Lectures  and  the  ** American** 
Question:  the  Problem  of  the  Social  Gospel. 

The  American  reader  now  possesses  authentic  writings  of 
the  ‘Theologians  of  Crisis’  in  English.  There  is  firstly 
Douglas  Horton’s  translation  of  Karl  Barth* s  addresses  on 
‘27ie  Word  of  God  and  the  Word  of  Man*  (1928).  Perusing 
the  pages  of  this  debut  one  felt,  however,  more  like  having 
been  ‘hit  squarely  between  the  eyes  with  a  particularly 
solid  mallet  wielded  by  a  particularly  heavyhanded  mallet- 
wielder’,  than  getting  clear  and  thorough  fontal  informa¬ 
tion.  Though  Professor  Gustav  Krueger-Giessen,  on  his 
lecture  tour  in  America,  had  also  recommended  this  book 
for  translation  as  containing  the  quintessence  of  Barthian 
thought  (cf.  The  Harvard  Theol.  Review  July  1926),  it 
could  not  satisfy  completely.  Its  style  and  way  of  pre¬ 
sentation  is  quite  heavy,  burdened  with  paradoxes  and 
cryptograms  characteristic  of  the  ‘  ‘  Prophet  of  the  Absolute.  ’  ’ 
It  presents  merely  a  bouquet  of  single,  occasional  articles  in¬ 
stead  of  an  organically  systematic  introduction;  preaching 
challenges  rather  than  scholarly  lectures,  compiled  from 
very  different  periods  of  Barth’s  theological  development 
(1916-1923).  Above  all,  it  is  addressed  to  the  German  con¬ 
ditions,  not  to  the  American  reader  in  his  American  en¬ 
vironment. 

We  therefore  welcome  the  *  Theology  of  Crisis*  by  Barth’s 
fellow- worker  Emil  Brunner,  the  ‘Systematic  Theologian’  of 
the  movement.  It  reproduces  in  the  old  reliable  ‘radio’  of 
print  the  live  lectures  delivered  1928  at  seven  different 
American  Seminaries  by  this  former  fellow  of  the  Union 
Theological  Seminarj^  New  York  City,  1919-1920,  who  cer¬ 
tainly  was  just  the  one  to  render  this  service.  Here  we 
have  now  an  authentic,  scholarly,  clear  and  simple  introduc- 
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tion  into,  and  the  fundamental  appeal  of,  that  new-reform- 
ational  theology  to  the  American  public,  addressed  to  the 
American  student  in  his  peculiar  American  situation.  Does 
is  really  satisfy  him?  Does  he  get  all  the  essential  inform¬ 
ation  he  desires?  Does  he  get  above  all  a  sufficient  answer 
to  the  peculiar  *  American*  question,  the  problem  of  the 
*  Social  Gospel*? 

II. 

Postulate  of  a  *  regenerated*  *  Social  Gospel*. 

From  the  previous  reviews,  treatments  and  discussions  of 
this  new-reformational  ‘biblicism’  it  seems  to  be  the  first 
and  fundamental  impression,  and  seems  to  have  become  a 
‘dogma’  already,  that  the  ‘Theology  of  Crisis’  tears  to 
pieces  the  ‘Social  Gospel’  and  is  thoroughly  destructive  to 
all  social  ethical  activi.sm,  as  it  is  to  the  whole  of  ‘mod¬ 
ernism’.  ‘It  leaves  no  room  for  ethical  endeavor’,  for  ‘moral 
initiative’  and  ‘creative  social  activity’!  Thus  current 
criticisms  express  and  arouse  the  well-known  instinctive 
antiy)athies  of  the  social  ‘pione<‘r’.  Justly  so?  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  main  attack  of  this  modern-reform- 
ational  movement,  which  draws  its  inspiration,  its  profound 
insights  and  strange  paradoxes  from  Biblical  eschatology 
and  justification,  from  Paul,  Luther  and  Calvin,  is  vehement¬ 
ly  opposed  to  the  basic  views  of  what  we  call  ‘modernism’ 
in  all  of  its  manifold  rationalistic,  idealistic  and  natural¬ 
istic  fashions.  For  the.se  are  the  great  emphatic  accents  of 
the  dialectical  prophecy:  The  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  abso¬ 
lute  miraculous  mea.sure  and  structure  as  genuinely  pro¬ 
claimed  in  the  New  Testament.  Our  empirical  world,  with 
its  limitedness  and  finitenes.s,  relativity  and  peri.shableness, 
is  recognized  as  ‘fallen  and  cursed’,  only  a  cosmic  eschato¬ 
logical  transformation  being  a  meaningful  and  real  .salva¬ 
tion  ;  man  himself,  in  this  depraved  world,  the  depraved, 
responsible  centre,  a  guilty  and  helple.ss  creature  before  the 
transcendent  holy  Lord;  justification,  i.e.  forgiveness  of  sin, 
his  basic  inward  Christian  experience  on  which  he  lives 
every  day  before  his  God,  in  the  empirical  world  thus 
.structured  and  .structurally  thus  remaining.  With  all  the 
vigor  of  the  Biblical-ref ormational  ‘Gospel’,  and  in  an  up- 
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to-date,  scientific  form  of  philosophical  and  theological  argu¬ 
mentation  and  appeal  *cui'rent  modernism’  is  here  assailed. 
It  is  exposed  and  overthrown  as  a  rationalistic  transforma¬ 
tion  and  dissolution  of  the  substance  of  the  Biblical  message 
by  rather  ‘old-fashioned’  (Stoic)  ideas  from  the  inherent 
inclinations  of  proud  human  reason.  Current  ‘modernism’ 
is  assailed  and  with  it  the  current  *  Social  Gospel’  as  built 
on  it:  man  is  not  divine  and  naturally  good;  immanent 
‘evolution’  cannot,  therefore,  evolve  and  develop  human 
divineness  and  goodness,  and.  furthermore,  never  transcend 
the  relativity  and  perishableness  of  the  depraved  cosmic 
structure  of  this  our  world;  it  cannot  ‘kingdomize’  the 
world  into  real  heaven,  into  the  absolute  and  eternal  reign 
of  (rod  as  promised  and  pronounced  in  the  genuine  New 
Testament.  The  current  ‘Social  Gospel’  is  indeed  blown 
away  as  ‘ideology’,  as  a  human  illusionistic  dream  by  such 
a  Biblical  ‘i*ealism.  But  is  this  critical,  this  negative  answer 
the  only  one  of  the  ‘Theology  of  Crisis’  to  the  problem  of 
the  “Social  Gospel’,  to  the  social  cries  and  the  burning  social 
questions  of  our  age? 

It  should  perplex  us  at  once  that  the  ‘Theologians  of 
Crisis’,  standing  *  beyond  modernisni  and  fundamentalism’, 
assail  also  the  other  side,  namely  orthodox  *  fundamentalism’ , 
with  the  same  critical  keenness  as  a  traditionalistic  ‘petrifica¬ 
tion’  of  Christianity,  which  does  not  possess  the  necessary 
vital  open-mindedness  and  elasticity  of  a  living  message  to 
present  the  substance  of  the  Gospel  according  to  actual  needs 
and  discoveries,  questions  and  tasks.  They  are  not  the 
‘fundamentalists’  of  Europe.  They  have  come  from  modern¬ 
ism.  These  theologians  have  enjoyed  the  best  ‘modernist’ 
education  under  most  famous  ‘modernist’  teachers  (Harnack, 
W.  Herrmann  etc.)  at  the  best  known  ‘modernist’  univers¬ 
ities  (Marburg,  Berlin  etc.)  and  have  courageously  over¬ 
come  ‘modernism’  in  its  basic  views  from  within,  by  an  in¬ 
herent  critical  development.  And  when  we  observe  such  a 
penitent  mortification  and  evangelical  *  regeneration’  of 
‘modernism’  up  to  the  life  and  service  of  supernatural 
faith,  are  we  not  led  to  postulate  likewise  a  corresponding 
process  for  the  ‘social  Gospel’,  the  ethical  breath  of  ‘modern¬ 
ism’?  Should  not  the  ‘Theologians  of  Crisis’  as  they  have 
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been  open  in  the  past  to  the  actual  ‘scientific’  problems, 
applications  and  modifications  of  the  Gospel,  and  as  they,  in 
a  Biblical  rebirth,  still  are  at  the  present  time — should  they 
not  also  have  been,  and,  in  a  similar  reformational  ‘rebirth’, 
now  still  be,  positively  alive  to  the  corresponding  practical 
cry  and  need  of  our  forward  marching  age,  namely  to  the 
disturbing  ‘social’  question?  And  indeed,  in  the  same  way 
as  they  gave  themselves  in  their  day  to  progressive  ‘modern¬ 
ist’  theology,  fighting  traditionalistic  ‘orthodoxy’,  so  they  also 
devoted  themselves  to  modern  *  religious  socialism*  with  all 
the  fervor  and  enthusiasm  of  their  heart  when  still  young 
students  and  ministers  (cf  Brunner,  p.  87  f.  footnote  and 
Kullmann,  Anglican  Theol.  Review  1927).  Karl  Barth  and 
his  friends  were  members  of  that  ardent  Social-Gospel-Move¬ 
ment  which,  under  the  prophetic  leadership  of  the  European 
forerunners  of  the  American  ‘Social  Awakening’,  Kutter  and 
Ragaz  (who  counted  K.  Hardie  and  W.  Rauschenbusch  among 
his  acquaintance,)  spread  the  challenging  and  revolutionary 
message  of  social  righteousness  with  unheard-of  power  and 
courage  through  Switzerland  and  into  Germany.  And  as 
inherently  ‘within’  modernism  and  its  general  rationalistic 
tendencies,  so  also  and  particularly  ‘within’  this  specific 
ethical  movement  of  a  modem  social  awakening,  the  Barthian 
theology  originated  as  an  immanent,  reformational  reaction. 
Karl  Barth  grew  critical  against  Ragaz ’s  too  massive  and 
aggressive  identifications  of  Christian  socialism  with  certain 
political  tendencies,  and  against  his  vindication  of  im¬ 
mediate  political  actions  aggravated  by  the  events  and  needs 
of  the  terrible  world  war.  Thus  both  as  a  ‘modernist’  and 
a  ‘religious  socialist’  critically  from  within,  the  ‘Prophet  of 
the  Absolute’  discovered  his  radically  warning  message,  so 
destructive  to  our  current  modernist  and  social  ethical  con¬ 
ceptions  and  programmes.  As  we  found  a  ‘risen’  modernism 
after  such  destructive  ‘mortificatio  carnis’  put  into  and 
religiously  evaluated  at  its  legitimate  place  in  a  genuinely 
Christian  faith,  might  we  not  likewise  expect  to  find  a 
*  regenerated*  Social  Gospel,  *  risen*  as  the  Phoenix  from 
the  ashes  of  the  radical  crisis,  and  as  the  penitent  believer 
after  ‘confession  of  sin’?  A  truly  Biblical  and  reformational 
application  of  the  ‘Gospel  Principles’  to  the  burning  social 
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problems  of  our  time,  passing  perhaps  also  beyond  the 
church  tradition  in  the  matter  considered  as  in  the  case  of 
modem  Biblical  criticism,  because  of  a  new  adaptation  and 
emphasis  of  the  identical  Oospel  principles  in  accord  with 
the  new  questions  and  problems  of  a  new  age? 

III. 

Promise  and  Disappointment. 

When  we  read  Emil  Brunner’s  lectures  with  this  partic- 
lary  *  American*  question  and  the  above  light  and  postulate 
in  mind,  we  have  at  once  the  impression  that  we  are  on 
the  right  way.  The  *  Social  Problem*  is  stated  from  the 
very  beginning  to  be  bcLsic  and  central  with  him.  The  author 
approaches  his  subject  at  once  with  the  social  question  as 
fundamental  and  seems  to  promise  at  the  very  beginning  a 
real  ‘Social  Gospel’.  On  the  first  pages  of  his  introduction 
he  affirms  that  his  five  addresses  have  a  wholly  practical 
aim.  “Like  the  whole  theology  behind  them  they  were 
bora  of  the  need  of  the  hour  and  are  burdened  with  that 
need.”  They  are  supposed  to  give  answer  to  the  question: 
What  must  be  done?  What  ought  I  to  do?  They  are  even 
“concerned  solely  with  the  ethical  problem.  .  .  Moreover, 
they  are  concerned  with  no  other  than  the  social  ethical 
problem,  for  the  simple  reason  that  that  is  the  only  kind  of 
ethical  problem  there  is.  .  .  Man’s  reality  is  his  life  with 
others.  Human  life  is  always  life  in  the  community.  In 
so  far  as  it  is  not.  it  is  not  life  but  death.  If  this  is  what 
‘socialism’  teaches,  the  phrase  ‘Christian  Socialism’  is  a 
pleonasm,  for  ‘Christian’  and  ‘social’  in  that  case  are  two 
words  with  one  meaning”.  And  even  more  concretely: 
“There  is  therefore  never  any  question  more  important  than 
the  social  question.  It  is  the  same  as  the  question  concern¬ 
ing  man,  and  the  same  as  that  concerning  God.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  not  for  our  time  only,  but  for  all  times.  Each  era, 
however,  gives  the  question  its  own  particular  accentuation; 
each  has  its  own  areas  where  the  social  problem  leaps  into 
flame,  where  the  doubtfulness  of  certain  mutual  relations 
becomes  exceptionally  vivid,  or  the  sense  of  peril  and  guilt 
involved  in  unsocial  living  exceptionally  painful  and 
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terrible.  “Whether  today  this  emphasis  should  be  confined 
to  our  economic  relationships  is  questionable;  but  that  these 
relationhips  should  have  their  full  share  of  it  no  one  can 
deny.”  These  introductory  statements  certainly  represent 
more  than  a  merely  rhetorical  or  pedagogical  approach  to 
the  American  mind.  They  no  doubt  reveal  a  serious  con¬ 
viction  of  the  vitality  and  centrality  of  the  ‘social’  problem. 

Taking  up  the  stirring  social  question  in  such  a  way,  the 
“Theologian  of  the  Crisis’,  however,  deepens  it  into  the 
*  religious*  question,  where,  figuratively  speaking,  ‘belief’ 
becomes  the  sap,  which  creates  the  tree  of  ’life’  with  all 
its  branches,  big  and  little.  He  makes  it  thus  a  fundamental¬ 
ly  *  theological*  problem  of  the  right  understanding  of  exist¬ 
ence,  of  right  ‘belief’,  over  against  the  teachings  of  short¬ 
sighted  and  merely  ‘practical’  pragmatists  who  are  “like 
such  gardeners  as  might  think  the  branches  of  the  tree 
more  important  than  the  sap  because  the  branches  are 
visible  and  the  sap  invisible.”  He  gives  primary  attention 
to  the  matter  of  discriminating  between  current  ‘ideologies’ 
and  the  truly  *  realistic*  understanding  of  existence:  between 
the  distinctively  *Chnstian*  understanding  as  presented  in 
the  Biblical  testimony  and  restated  by  the  Protestant  re¬ 
formers  and  the  ‘modem’  illusionistic  emasculations  of  the 
Gospel  during  the  last  three  centuries,  rationalistic,  ideal¬ 
istic  or,  as  particularly  in  America,  naturalistic.  After  he 
has  analysed  the  modern  crisis  of  theology  and  after  he 
has  dealt  in  a  thoroughgoing  manner  with  the  quest  of  truth 
and  life  and  its  truly  ‘Christian’  answers  of  ‘revelation’ 
and  ‘salvation’,  he  finally  takes  up  in  a  fourth  chapter 
the  central  problem  of  ethics  itself. 

Here  now  is  the  place  where  the  American  reader,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  basic  promising  statements  at  the  beginning 
of  the  book,  expects  a  presentation  of  the  *  truly  Christian* 
Social  Gospel,  and  even  a  positive  and  systematic  one,  oc- 
cording  to  its  acknowledged  vital  and  practical  importance. 
Again  Brunner  starts,  fully  in  harmony  with  what  we  may 
expect :  ”  “  The  question  which  my  friends  and  I  are  most 
frequently  asked,  after  we  have  expounded  our  theological 
position,  is:  ‘How  about  ethics t’  And  we  may  thank  (Jod 
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this  question  is  asked.  One  does  not  understand  the  Gospel 
of  revelation  and  redemption  through  Jesus  Christ  if  it  does 
not  answer  for  him  the  question:  ‘What  shall  I  do?’  A 
theology  that  does  not  call  for  and  strengthen  ethical 
activity  is  certainly  not  a  Christian  theology.  The  ethical 
question  is  the  supreme  question  of  all,  life.”  He  criticises 
poignantly  that  the  church  has  often  taken  the  wrong  side 
when  moral  issues  were  at  stake,  that  it  has  often  been 
silent  when  it  should  have  protested,  and  protested  when  it 
should  have  been  silent,  in  regard  to  the  social-ethical  ‘‘ques¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  conflict  between  capitalism  and  labor, 
to  the  waging  of  war  among  nations,  and  the  like.” 

Then,  in  the  substance  of  his  lecture,  he  offers  an  ex¬ 
cellent  criticism  of  current  ethical  ‘ideologies’  of  a  more  or 
less  humanistic  character  as  old  in  the  last  analysis  as 
Stoicism,  which  ‘‘do  not  measure  man’s  status  and  ca¬ 
pacities  against  the  standard  of  God  ’  ’,  but  rather  ‘  ‘  fix  their 
eyes  on  man,  his  personality  and  culture”,  and  which  ‘‘do 
not  really  come  into  the  presence  of  God,  the  Almighty 
and  Holy  One,  before  whom  man  can  stand  only  as  a  sinner.  ’  ’ 
The  principle  of  the  distinctively  ‘Christian’,  and  that  is 
truly  ‘realistic’  ethics,  is  God’s  sovereign  justification  of  the 
daily  confessing  and  believing  individual  sinner  in  the  ob¬ 
jective  framework  of  the  essentially  dualistic-eschatological 
world  view.  Such  a  faith  in  Christ  is  the  only  basis  and 
motive  of  a  vital  ethic,  a  supernatural  dynamic  of  grateful 
obedience  over  against  the  current  illusionistic  monistic 
idealism  and  pragmatism,  which  is  carried  by  the  general 
immanent  religious  ideas  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  and  by  the  optimism  of  creative  and 
.social  ethical  evolution.  The  modern  ‘Systematic  Theologian 
of  the  Biblical  Absolute’  characterizes  with  deep  penetration 
this  indispensably  HndividuaV  (compare:  ‘‘that  .solitary 
act  which  the  Bible  calls  regeneration”)  foundation,  motive, 
source  and  centre  of  such  a  Christian  ethics,  touching  here 
and  there  with  severe  criticism  the  common  ‘Social  Gospel’. 
But  just  at  that  moment  when  we  might  expect  to  enter 
into  a  more  or  less  positive  systematic  and  practical  ex¬ 
position  of  the  distinctively  ‘Christian’  Social  Gospel,  the 
‘ethical’  chapter  is  over;  and  the  next,  the  final  chapter  on 
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‘Progress  and  the  Kingdom  of  God’,  wholly  contrary  to 
our  expectation,  stresses  again  very  critically  the  super¬ 
mundane  and  super-ethical  eschatological  character  of  sal¬ 
vation  over  against  all  modern  dreams  and  opiates.  In 
the  New  Testament  the  ‘Kingdom’  “means  exactly  that 
which  man  cannot  do — the  miracle  by  which  God  ends 
history  and  fashions  his  creation  in  ways  and  forms  that 
are  beyond  imagination,  beyond  historical  analogies,  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  ethical  attainment.  It  is  a  matter  of 
faith  and  hope  and  not  a  man’s  doing”. 

No  doubt  this  cntical  and  negative  *  mortification*  and  this 
stress  upon  the  ‘individual’  motive  and  indispensable  pre¬ 
supposition  are  the  most  necessary  ‘operation’  for  the 
American  busy,  social-ethical  activism  and  pragnatism.  Brun¬ 
ner  is  an  excellent  ‘surgeon’.  But  w^hen  the  ‘American’ 
reader  of  the  book,  allured  by  the  promising  introductory 
statements  and  expecting  a  positive  and  practical  exposition 
of  a  truly  new-reformational  ‘Social  Gospel’  of  the  ‘Theology 
of  Crisis’,  has  passed  through  the  many  ‘operations’  under 
the  extraordinarily  sharp  knife  of  the  critic  and  has  come 
to  the  last  page,  he  is,  I  am  sure,  somewhat  dissatisfied.  It 
may  be  a  ‘sanitary’  experience,  but  it  is  a  dissatisfaction. 
And  may  it  not  eventually  happen,  as  the  author  himself 
remarks  at  the  very  beginning,  pleading  for  his  own  ‘ethical’ 
and  ‘practical’  attitude  and  intentions,  acting  thereby  as  his 
own  ‘American’  critic:  “The  five  addreskses  in  this  book 
have  a  wholly  practical  aim.  They  were  not  written  to  sup¬ 
port  any  theory.  Like  the  whole  theology  behind  them  they 
were  born  of  the  need  of  the  hour  and  are  burdened  with 
that  need.  If  having  read  them  one  should  lay  them  aside, 
disappointed  that  they  give  him  no  answer  to  the  question. 
What  must  be  done.  ...  ”? 


IV. 

Presentation  from  the  German. 

But  is  there  not  a  way  out  of  this  dilemma,  this  dissatis¬ 
faction?  There  is:  in  Emil  Brunner’s  numerous  German 
writings.  In  the  big  collection  of  contributions  by  leading 
Gennan-speaking  European  theologians  and  churchmen. 
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‘Present  Day  Protestantism’,*  we  find  a  comprehensive  article 
from  Brunner’s  pen  on  *  Christian  Faith  after  Reformed 
Doctrine*  (pp,  343  ff.).  In  this  he  outlines  his  theology  in 
a  condensed  fashion  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  ‘Theo- 
Logia’,  the  doctrine  of  God,  down  to  the  very  end  of  social 
ethics  with  the  eschatological  outlook.  And  here  he  presents 
his  ‘Social  Gospel’  in  an  excellent  positive  and  systematic 
exposition  which  occupies  a  remarkably  big  part,  a  whole 
third  of  his  entire  presentation  of  the  Christian  Faith,  ten 
large  pages  out  of  thirty.  I  believe  the  ‘critic’  Brunner 
found  it  necessary  and  healthful  to  point  his  German  readers 
to  the  aetivistic  social  duty  of  the  ‘inward’  Christian  faith 
facing  the  ‘Lutheran’  danger  of  quietism  and  contentment 
with  things  as  they  are,  in  the  same  way  as  he  pointed  his 
American  readers  of  a  dangerously  ‘socialized’  church  to 
the  indispensable  basic  ‘individual’  presupposition  of  their 
busy  ethical  activity,  institutional,  educational  and  political. 
At  any  rate,  a  critical  presentation  of  this  * reefenerated* 
Social  Gospel  of  the  *  Theology  of  Crisis*  is  a  welcome  sup¬ 
plement  in  view  of  that  ‘American’  question  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  characterized  above. 

Brunner  emphasizes  that  the  primary  mission  of  the 
church,  the  ‘depository’  of  the  Divine  Word,  is  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  ‘Word  of  God’.  But  in  characteristically  Cal- 
vinistic  manner  he  adds  the  task  of  active  obedience  and 
sanctification  in  the  ‘militia  Christ! ’  and  of  a  more  or  less 
theocratic  or  Christocratic  sanctification  of  the  world.  He 
criticizes  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  not  for  her  endeavors 
to  rule  the  world,  but  merely  for  her  worldly  purposes  and 
worldly  means.  The  dogmatical  foundation  for  such  uni¬ 
versal  ‘theological’  ethics  is  the  Christian  conception  of  the 
world  as  God’s  *  Creation*,  which  directs  the  ethical  intentions 
of  the  believer  beyond  the  soul  of  man  also  upon  his  body, 
all  his  natural  functions  and  needs  and  all  relations  of 
human  life. 


*  ‘Der  Protestanti.smus  der  Ge^enwavt’.  Unter  Mitwirkung 
fuehrender  Persoenlichkeiten  des  kirchlichen  urd  theologisch- 
wissenschaftlichen  Lebens  herausgegeben  von  Dr.  Theol.  G. 
Schenkel,  Stuttgart.  Verlag  von  Friedrich  Bchnenberger,  Germany. 
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Here  enters  that  kind  of  dialectics  which  is  so  character¬ 
istic  of  the  ‘Theology  of  Crisis’  that  it  gave  to  it  also  the 
name  of  ‘Dialectical  Theologj^’.  This  dialectics  presents  in 
a  pointed  and  theological  form,  no  doubt,  a  fundamental 
element  of  the  Biblical  and  Reformational  faith,  almost  lost 
in  the  modern  development  of  Protestantism.  It  is,  in  its 
last  analysis,  that  dialectics  which  expresses  the  two-sidedness 
of  our  situation  which  we  may  call  om  *  eschatological*  situ¬ 
ation:  we  live  in  a  world  which  on  the  one  side  is  Cod’s 
*  creation* y  the  work  of  His  word  and  destined  for  His  divine 
and  eternal  purposes;  but  on  the  other  side  it  is  *  fallen* 
as  the  world  of  sinning  man,  depraved  and  cursed  with  him 
into  universal  cosmic  finiteness  and  perishableness  and  in 
need  of  saving  ‘eschatological’  transformation  back  to  its 
genuine  ‘paradLsal’  state.  Both  sides  belong  inseparably 
i.  e.  dialectically  together :  as  a  dialectical  two-sidedness.  This 
eschatological  dialectics,  which  determines  so  characteristic¬ 
ally  the  dogmatics  of  the  ‘Theologians  of  the  Crisis’,  charac¬ 
terizes  also  the  views  and  directions  of  Brunner’s  ethics,  of 
his  Social  Gospel. 

For  this  reason  the  Christian  ethical  attitude  towards 
the  world  is  on  the  one  side  of  this  dialectical  two-sidedness 
a  profound,  conservative  respect  for  the  God-created  exist¬ 
ence.  *  Creation*  demanding  such  respectful  conservatism 
embraces  all  that  is:  in  all  that  exists  there  is  the  power 
of  the  Creator,  who  is  to  be  honored;  otherwise  it  would 
not  exist.  This  aspect  explains  the  Biblical  and  reform¬ 
ational  conservatism  and  respect  for  the  real  and  the  na¬ 
tural  in  its  irrational,  boundless  variety.  Therefore  faith 
has  an  understanding  for  the  natural  and  the  natural  needs 
— always,  however,  on  the  basis  merely  of  reverence  for 
God’s  ‘creation’. 

To  this  now,  at  once  and  inseparably,  belongs  the  other 
antithetical  side:  nothing  that  exists  is,  as  it  exists,  the 
expression  of  the  Creator’s  intention  and  will.  It  is  not 
genuine  but  *  fallen*  creation,  and  it  is  the  will  of  the 
Creator-‘ Saviour’  to  redeem  and  restore  it  out  of  its  ‘fallen¬ 
ness’  to  its  original  holy  structure  and  state.  And  to  this 
divine  will  and  intention  the  Christian  also  has  to  be  not 
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only  believingly  but  also  ethically  obedient.  This  aspect  is 
the  basis  of  the  principal  radicalism  of  the  Christian  faith, 
of  its  ‘ peregrinatio ’  and  ‘militia’  in  such  a  world.  Brunner, 
does  full  justice  to  that  first  aspect  which  is  particularly 
the  Lutheran  contribution ;  but  with  Calvinistic  energy  and 
emphasis  he  stresses  particularly  the  other  one:  The  Chris¬ 
tian  task  is  the  sanctification  of  the  world  in  aggresive 
active  obedience — both,  however,  being  constantly  and  in¬ 
separably  united  in  faith. 

Out  of  this  same  dialectical  two-sidedness,  Brunner  dis¬ 
cusses  and  meets  the  old  argument  of  the  idea  of  *  Eigen- 
genet  zlichkeit’  (‘specific  structure’),  which  always  has  played 
and  even  now  plays  such  a  destructive  part  in  modern  theo- 
logico-ethical  debates.  He  does  not  deny  that  the  particular 
natural  fields  of  our  world  are  determined  by  the  im¬ 
manent  ‘Eigengesetzlichkeit’  of  their  particular  natural 
functions,  intentions  and  laws,  relations  and  conditions.  The 
objective-technical  structure  of  these  particular  fields  of 
civilization  we  cannot  change.  “We  cannot  build  ‘Christian’ 
bridges  and  ‘Christian’  railways’’.  This  ‘Eigengesetzlich¬ 
keit’  is  a  naturally  given  fact  in  the  world  of  civilization 
as  it  is  with  man  in  his  natural,  physical  and  rational  func¬ 
tions.  The  first  thing  here  now  is  that  under  the  act  of 
‘creation’  this  ‘natural’  ‘Eigenge.setzlichkeit’  has  to  be  af¬ 
firmed  by  faith  and  its  ethics.  But  the  other  aspect  must  im¬ 
mediately  be  added  as  the  critical  corrective:  it  represents 
an  empirical  order  of  a  ‘fallen’  creation  and  is  in  its 
‘natural’  character  a  mixture  of  divine  creation  and  de¬ 
monic  perversion — in  the  same  way  dialectical  as  ‘natural’ 
man.  That  which  has  been  created  needs  to  be  redeemed 
and  delivered  from  the  effects  of  pervei*sion  and  destruction 
in  a  critical  and  aggressive  struggle  for  christo-cratic  re¬ 
construction.  With  the  whole  energy  of  ethical  faith  we 
must,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  labor  for  a  Christianization 
of  political  life,  of  national  and  international  relations,  of 
the  economic  forms  as  well  as  of  the  customs  and  institu¬ 
tions  of  a  nation  and  of  mankind:  in  the  same  obedience 
and  devotion  as  for  personal  sanctification.  The  dialectical 
tension  of  such  a  struggle  is  borne  by  ‘Faith’,  correspond¬ 
ingly  fashioned  after  such  eschatological  dialectics.  On  the 
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one  hand  this  ‘faith’  believes  that  God,  the  saving  ‘Creator’ 
who  calls  us  into  this  struggle,  has  also  destined  those 
‘eigengesetzliehen’  ‘natural’  powers  to  be  subordinated  by 
us  to  His  will — or,  to  express  it  more  realistically,  that  he 
has  destined  them  not  to  escape  our  endeavours  entirely. 
This  humble  statement  points,  however,  at  the  same  time  to 
the  other  side:  that  in  this  our  empirical,  sinful  life  and 
world  we  shall  never  fully  conquer  and,  therefore,  hope  and 
wait  for  God’s  eschatological  miracle  of  restoration,  for  the 
‘resurrection  of  the  dead’  and  final  ‘re-creation’. 

Thereupon  Brunner  correctly  emphasizes  two  permanent 
significant  *  tensions’  so  very  characteristic  and  determining 
in  this  dialectical  situation  of  the  eschatological  dualism. 
Each  of  these  originates  from  the  very  opposite  pole.  The 
one  is  the  objective-technical  tension,  as  I  may  call  it  for 
reasons  of  an  expedient  terminology.  It  arises  from  the  ob¬ 
jective  indei)en(lence  of  the  technical  periphery  of  life 
over  against  the  subjective-personal  ethical  centre.  The 
further  we  reach  in  our  actions  from  the  personal  centre 
of  our  ego  and  our  direct  relation  to  our  fellow-men  to 
the  more  external,  material-technical  relations,  the  greater 
will  be  the  resistance,  which  the  ethics  of  faith  will  meet 
with  in  the  ‘eigengesetzliehen’  world,  and  the  less  will  the 
specific  character  of  this  ethics  be  able  to  prove  itself 
i.  e.  that  it  comes  out  of  faith  in  the  love  of  God.  “We 
know  that  there  is  ‘Christian’  family  life”.  But:  “We 
cannot  build  ‘Christian’  bridges  and  railways”.  Between 
those  two  extremes,  Christian  world  ethics  moves  and  strug¬ 
gles  in  tensions ;  however,  merely  in  tensions ;  because 
wherever  there  are  men  who  act,  there  are  also  personal 
motives  of  acting.”  It  may  happen,  that  we  have  to  decide 
the  question  whether  or  whither  bridges  shall  be  built  on 
the  basic  of  Christian  reasons.” 

The  antipodal  tension  is,  as  again  for  the  sake  of  termino¬ 
logical  expediency  I  may  call  it,  the  subjective-personal  one. 
This  even  more  essential  tension  originates  from  the  personal 
centre  itself,  as  the  first  one  sprang  from  the  technical 
periphery.  As  a  Christian,  I  may  be  impelled  by  my  re¬ 
deemed  inner  self  to  endeavor  spontaneously  to  subdue  my 
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own  ‘flesh’  and  ‘natural  man’  to  the  Christo-cratic  law  and 
its  strict  claims  and  demands.  This  action  then  springs 
from  the  freely  inclined,  willing  and  deciding  centre  of  the 
inner  fontal  self.  The  world  outside,  however,  consists  not 
only  of  other  similar  Ohristians  and  the  natural-technical 
relations,  but  also  of  non-believing  independent  personalities ! 
In  the  immense  multiplicity  of  relations  of  civilization  we 
cannot  reckon  with  Christian  faith  as  a  given  basis.  Over 
against  the  reign  of  Christian  faith  stands  the  demonic 
reign  of  very  different  ‘natural’  motives,  determining  per¬ 
sonal  selves.  This  inner  reign  we  cannot  change  from  the 
outside  by  legal  external  subjection.  It  can  be  changed  only 
by  the  inwardly  creative  power  of  God’s  tranforming  Spirit 
and  the  creative  act  of  personal  conversion  and  faith.  But 
to  enforce  God’s  will  here  from  the  outside,  by  legal  sub¬ 
jection,  and  with  the  same  exactitude  as  I,  as  an  individual 
Christian,  enforce  it  upon  my  own  ‘flesh’,  would  result  in 
a  dangerous,  hypyocritical  and  destructive  righteousness,  a 
legalistic  pseudo-right eo^isness!  “Where  there  is  not  the 
Spirit,  you  cannot  expect  the  fniits  of  the  Spirit.”  With 
reformational  clearness  Brunner  points  out  this  great 
Lutheran  distinction  and  incorporates  it  as  a  very  significant 
tension  into  his  Calvinistic  system  of  social  ethics.  It  is  not 
possible,  simply  by  means  of  such  mistaken  radicalism,  to  en¬ 
force  the  peculiar  laws  of  Christian  sentiment  and  convic¬ 
tion.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  even  less  right  simply 
to  suffer  the  natural  ‘ Eigengestzlichkeit ’  to  run  on:  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  a  quietistic  heathen  passing  along  in  the  given  realm 
is  as  great  as,  or  even  greater  than,  that  of  legalistic  pseudo¬ 
ethics.  In  this  permanent  and  not-to-be-overlooked  tension 
everything  ought  to  be  done  which  possibly  may  be  done: 
“that  for  what  those  relations  are  ripe.”  Brunner  states 
the  remarkable  importance  of  such  Chri.sto-cratic  subduing, 
wisely  modified  in  this  tension:  the  *La.w*  even  if  applied 
merely  outwardly,  is  nevertheless  a  strong  *  pedagogical' 
pointing  towards  that  other  status  which  Christ  really  wills. 

Always  conscious  of  and  always  considering  this — and 
other — tensions,  the  Christian  must  always  do  what  de¬ 
monstrates  to  men  in  the  best  possible  way  the  glory  and 
honor  of  God  the  Creator  and  Saviour  and  make  impressive 
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the  fact  that  they  also  are  His  property,  and  subject  to 
God’s  will  over,  and  claim  on  His  creatures  and  their  lives. 
These  are  the  principles  of  Brunner’s  social  ethics,  strictly 
expressed  in  the  dialectics  of  the  eschatological  dualism, 
Calvinistic  in  their  trend,  but  incorporating  the  Lutheran 
objections  and  contributions  as  significant  tensions.  These 
fundamental  principles  Brunner  then  applies  more  concretely 
in  the  social  ethics  of  the  Christian  church  in  her  relation 
to  the  three  most  important  social  fonnations:  state^  busi¬ 
ness  and  society. 

He  turns  first  to  the  problems  of  the  relation  of  the 
church  to  the  staie  as  being  the  most  significant  one.  Very 
distinctly,  however,  that  eschatological  dialectics  stands  out 
as  the  ruling  principle  applied  concretely.  The  Christian 
church,  itself  in  principle  independent  and  a  ‘  free-church ’, 
acknowledges  on  the  one  hand  the  state  in  its  ‘natural* 
Eigengesetzlichkeit  as  necessary,  a  divine  order  and  gift  of 
‘creation’,  in  spite  of  all  the  sinfulness,  imperfection  and 
perversion  in  which  it  empirically  appears.  The  state,  at 
least  in  its  intentions,  exists  for  law  and  order  (it  is  ‘Rechts- 
staat’;  perhaps  it  is  even  more)  it  exists  also  for  civilization, 
it  is  guardian  and  trustee  of  great  values  of  ‘creation’.  At 
the  very  least,  however,  it  must  maintain  the  legal  admini¬ 
stration  of  justice  for  the  protection  of  life,  as  the  vital 
necessary  presupposition  of  human  culture  and  civilization, 
and  also  of  religious  life  and  the  church.  Therefore  the 
rational  basis  of  the  state  is  law.  But  in  order  to  exercise 
this  its  legal  function,  and  in  order  to  preserve  itself 
against  the  destructive  tendencies  inside  and  outside  of 
its  boundaries,  the  .state  requires  power.  Its  natural  basis 
and  its  necessary  instrument  is  this  power.  Law  and  ])ower 
characterize  the  ‘Eigengesetzlichkeit’  of  the  state  as  a  sphere 
of  ‘creation’ — thoroughly  different  from  that  of  the  church 
and  yet  as  a  particular  divine  gift  of  creation  in  its  par¬ 
ticular  ‘Eigengesetzlichkeit’  acknowledged  by  the  church. 
Brunner  works  out  this  conservative  Lutheran  point  very 
clearly.  But  in  the  dialectical  situation  of  faith,  he  com¬ 
bines  with  it  again  and  with  even  greater  emphasis,  the 
Calvinistic  aggressive  criticism  and  activism.  The  Christian 
church,  as  beneficiary  of  the  .state,  is  also  co-responsible  for 
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the  state  and  cannot  regard  it  merely  as  a  gift,  but  also 
as  a  task.  Yet  empirically  the  state  represents  not  merely 
an  element  of  ‘creation’,  divine  order,  but  like  all  natural 
forms  of  life  it  has  the  tendency  to  live  itself  out  in  the 
direction  of  its  brutal  selfish  instincts  of  *  fallen*  creation. 
And  that  is  especially  dangerous  on  account  of  the  demonic 
inclination  to  hide  and  euphemize  its  devouring  greed  by 
all  sorts  of  pseudo-ethical  theories  (e.  g.  moralistic  or  even 
pacifistic  ‘cant’  of  imperialism  or  war  propaganda  etc.).  It 
is,  therefore,  the  task  of  the  church  to  bring  the  state  with 
its  natural  ‘Eigengesetzlichkeit’  and  instincts  as  m\6ch  as 
possible  under  the  ChHsto-cratic  reign. 

Just  in  the  Reformed  church,  therefore,  originates  the 
tendency  of  responsible  cooperation  of  every  one  with  the 
state.  But  Brunner  differentiates  with  critical  clearness 
this  reformational  view  from  the  western  democratic  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  the  whole  modern  overestimation  of  political  forms. 
It  is  structurally  different  from  the  idea  of  equality  as  a 
natural  right  and  the  demands  of  equal  rights  for  all  men, 
out  of  which  the  western  democratic  enthusiasm  has  sprung 
and  on  the  basis  of  which  it  demands  democracy  as  the 
political  form.  Whether  the  democratic  organization  serves 
this  purpose  of  responsible  cooperation  better  than  other 
forms  of  government,  is  an  open  question.  Calvin,  for  one, 
thought  aristocracy  the  more  fitting  means.  Brunner  utters 
the  same  criticism  against  the  overestimation  of  the  political 
form,  which  is  also  characteristic  of  the  modem  spirit  of 
natural  rights,  which  underestimates  or  overlooks  the  evil 
inherent  in  human  nature  and  believes  that  it  can  master 
decisively  the  difficulties  of  human  society  by  a  mere  change 
of  forms.  “Christian  thinkers  should  never  have  fallen 
victim  to  the  fallacious  argument,  that  a  democratic  form  of 
government  is  in  itself  a  victory  to  brotherhood.”  Much 
more  essential  and  burning  than  these  formal  political 
questions,  are  the  ethical  problems  and  tasks  concerning  the 
inner  demonic  instincts  of  the  state  as  such.  The  Christian 
church  is  to  discover  critically  the  demonic  elements  and 
tendencies  in  the  state  as  it  is,  which  it  cannot  suffer  to  go 
on  in  its  instincts.  Already  the  genuine  Luther,  but  especially 
Reformed  Protestantism,  exemplifies  such  a  critical  attitude 
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of  political  ethics,  Luther,  in  distinction  from  later  Luther¬ 
anism,  used  strong  language  with  the  princes  of  his  time. 
And  in  the  early  Reformed  church  the  doctrine  of  the  ‘cri 
au  peuple’  was  formulated:  the  doctrine  of  the  right  and 
duty  of  the  ministers  to  produce  in  the  people  a  counter¬ 
weight  by  preaching,  if  the  state  should  incline  towards 
wrong,  and  this  was  even  done  without  a  formal  democracy. 
Of  this,  Scotch  Calvinism  presents  perhaps  the  best  illustra¬ 
tions  (ef.  also — exempli  Americani  gratia:  The  Nicaragua 
incident  of  only  a  few  years  ago.) 

The  same  profound  dialectic  attitude  as  toward  the  formal 
state,  the  church  holds  also  toward  the  very  important  cul¬ 
tural  factor  and  problem  which  is  usually  joined  with  the 
state:  that  oi  *  nation*  andi  ‘nationalism’.  National  character 
and  national  union  represent  real  values  of  ‘creation’  that 
are  to  be  acknowledged,  preserved  and  fostered,  (cf.  the 
very  real  problems  of  minorities).  Brunner  justly  points 
out  this  Lutheran  side  of  the  dialectics.  But  with  the 
greater  fervor  he  turns  again  to  the  Calvinistic  side  of  the 
criticism  in  the  dialectic  twofoldness.  A  nation  is  at  least 
as  much  a  product  of  ‘fallenness’  as  of  ‘creation’.  The 
modern  tendency  of  the  state  toward  absoluteness  has  ex¬ 
pressed  itself  especially  in  the  politico-ethical  dogma  that 
nation  and  state  ought  to  have  prior  claims  with  the  citizen 
over  his  religious  affiliation.  A  Protestantism,  gone  astray 
nationalistically,  beheld  in  every  superior  claim  of  the 
churchly  affiliation  over  that  of  the  nation  a  particularly 
bad  and  condemnable  characteristic  of  Ultramontanism 
But  were  not  all  of  the  first  Christians  such  ‘unpatriotic 
fellows’?  Brunner  points  to  the  tradition  of  Calviflism: 
the  Reformed  faith  similarly  to  early  Christianity  has  been 
orientated  more  internationally  than  nationally.  “Lines  of 
contact  ran  from  Geneva  and  Zurich  to  all  directions,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  a  genuine  Reformed  Chris¬ 
tian  of  Zurich  of  that  time  considered  himself  closer  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Refonned  Englishman,  Scott  or  Hungarian 
than  to  his  Roman  Catholic  compatriot.”  To  the  Reformed 
mind  the  idea  of  a  state  over  the  nations,  which  would 
assume  all  the  functions  of  power  and  thereby  destroy  their 
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demonic  elements  in  a  large  measure,  has  become  part  of 
its  very  make-up. 

As  the  second  great  and  actual  social-ethical  circle,  Brun¬ 
ner  considers  the  problematical  field  of  economic  life.  In 
the  basic  view  of  Christian  dialectics,  this  life,  too,  possesses 
its  ‘ Eigengesetzlichkeit ’  as  a  particular  realm  of  ‘creation’ 
with  the  particular  structural  intention  of  supplying  the 
livelihood  of  mankind.  In  this  purpose  lies  its  value  and 
its  autonomy.  The  given  economic  forms,  however,  cannot 
be  accepted  merely  as  the  given  order  of  God’s  creation. 
Economy,  subject  to  the  dialectics  of  our  eschatological  situ¬ 
ation  of  ‘fallenness’,  as  well  as  of  ‘creation’,  possesses  also 
inherently  natural,  negative,  demonic  instincts,  and  if  left 
to  all  the  natural  forces  of  its  autonomy,  it  will  develop 
into  an  ‘all-devouring  beast’,  and  will  cease,  when  seen 
as  a  whole,  to  serve  its  creational-natural  purpose.  Here 
also  the  church  is  co-res ponsible  for  the  ethicising  of  the 
economic  life.  Especially  Reformed  ethics  have  entered 
this  field  also,  establishing  standards  for  it  and  regulating 
it.  It  is  just  the  idea  of  Christian  co-responsibility  that  has 
driven  it  in  the  course  of  the  historical  development  to 
combine  forces  with  the  economic  rationalism  which  we  call 
‘capitalism’.  On  the  basis  of  the  same  idea,  she  ought  to 
fight  today  the  present  economic  spirit  of  interest  in  profit, 
as  well  as  the  present  economic  form  of  a  high-handed  cap¬ 
italism,  with  the  same  determination  as  she  helped  to  create 
them  in  the  past,  because  they  have  grown  to  ‘devouring, 
demonic  monsters.’ 

Finally,  Brunner  directs  the  eyes  to  the  widest  circle,  that 
of  .society  and  social  culture  and  civilization  in  general.  The 
formation  of  this  vast  field  of  ethical-cultural  life  and  order, 
morals  and  customs,  stands  under  the  same  principal,  eschato¬ 
logical  sentence  of  the  dialectics  of  positive,  creative  elements 
of  ‘creation’  and  demonic,  destructive  elements  and  tend¬ 
encies  of  ‘fallenness,’  It  is  very  well  known,  says  Brunner 
in  effect,  how  just  here  the  old  Reformed  church  as  a  church 
took  up  energetically  the  critical  endeavors  to  subdue  the 
world  Christ o-cratically.  We  are  reminded  of  the  old  ‘cite 
de  dieu’  on  lake  Geneva.  It  is  evident,  he  grants,  that  such 
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a  Christo-cratic  discipline  is  a  Utopia  on  account  of  the 
present-day  psychological  constitution  of  mankind,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ‘higher’  claims  of  modem  man  to  personal 
liberty  and  enjojunent  of  life.  But  if  the  church  is  not  to 
become  entirely  a  ‘quantile  neglidble\  she  is  challenged  to 
leave  her  passivity  and  at  last  do  something  heroic  again. 
Here  charitable  activity  is  no  substitute  for  that  Christo- 
cratic  activity,  as  the  hospital  is  no  substitute  for  thorough¬ 
going  hygiene;  (cf.  e.  g.  the  problems  and  tasks  of  prohibi¬ 
tion,  the  ethics  of  the  newspaper,  art  and  movies,  school 
reform,  the  problems  of  justice,  law  and  prison  reform, 
crime  and  the  criminal,  of  sex-life  and  divorce,  of  tubercu¬ 
losis  and  syphilis  etc.) 

V. 

Characterization  an  Appreciation. 

After  this  sketch  of  the  religio-* theologicar  ‘Social  Gospel* 
in  the  ‘Theology  of  Crisis’,  there  remains  the  task  of  a 
summary  characterization  and  appreciation  of  such  a  ‘reborn* 
and  now  ‘distinctively  Christian’  phenomenon  of  social 
ethics.  The  current  prejudice  and  suspicion,  especially  on 
the  part  of  the  American  social  thinker,  that  the  new-  re- 
formational  movement  represent  a  dangerous  emasculation 
of  ethical  activism,  has  been  proved  invalid.  It  should  be 
stated,  however,  as  a  matter  of  principle  that  a  verdict  of 
a  merely  pragmatic  critic  is  not  only  out  of  place  but  also 
represents  a  real  peril  in  the  question  and  quest  of  pure 
truth  and  reality.  If  such  a  truly  ‘realistic*  view  of  the 
world  and  of  life  in  its  Biblico-refonnational  and  profound- 
est  ‘realism’  prove  disillusioning  to  modern  ‘ideological’ 
superficialities  and  thereby  destructive  to  ‘creative  social 
activity’,  we  would  have  to  face  fact  and  effect  with  cour¬ 
ageous  veracity.  But  it  proves  to  be,  thank  God,  just  the 
opposite  in  the  last  analysis.  The  ‘reborn’  Social  Gospel  in 
its  ‘distinctively  Christian’  world  view  and  motives  is  grander 
and  firmer,  more  radical  and  more  revolutionary,  more  ex¬ 
acting  and  more  vigorous  than  the  one  current  among  us. 
the  ‘unregenerated’,  rationalistic,  idealistic  or  naturalistic. 
It  is  thoroughly  different  from  the  current  social  message 
in  the  basic  structure  of  its  objective  uH)rld  view  as  well 
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ds  its  subjective  motives.  Both  features,  no  doubt  giving  to 
social  ethics  its  peculiar  character  are  correlative,  but  need 
particular  and  definite  attention.  Both  stand  out  very  mark¬ 
edly  in  the  characteristic  new-reformational  conception  of 
the  universal  world  as  well  as  of  human  life. 

1.  It  is  first  of  all  a  characteristic  distinction  of  the 
‘regenerated’  Social  Gospel,  that  it  is  not,  like  the  current 
one,  the  main  ethical  exponent  of  an  optimistic  monism  and 
evolutionism  with  its  faith  in  infinite  gradual  progress,  but 
is  placed  in  the  distinctively  Biblical  * eschatologicaV  view 
of  the  world:  the  world  in  its  universal  cosmic  structure,  a 
divine  ‘creation’,  ‘fallen’  and  to  be  ‘redeemed’  and  ‘restored’ 
out  of  the  empirical  relativity,  limitedness  and  perishable¬ 
ness  into  transcendental  absoluteness  and  eternity.  That 
indeed  detei’mines  very  definitely  the  place,  intention,  out¬ 
look,  and  motive  of  social  endeavor.  Christian  faith  labors 
energetically  for  ethicising  and  even  Christianizing  the 
social  world;  it  is  a  ‘ vorwaertstreibende  Kampfenergie’,  a 
propelling  fighting  force.  But  it  knows  that  the  ‘Kingdom 
of  God’,  promised  to  come  upon  earth,  will  come  as  an 
eschatological  supernatural  ‘ingression’  of  the  all-trans¬ 
forming  ‘Absolute’,  which  is  the  same  as  the  ‘Kingdom  of 
the  resurrection’  and  of  ‘eternal  life’,  i.  e.  miraculously  be¬ 
yond  all  social  ethical,  and  also  beyond  all  Christian  social 
ethical  labor.  In  the  empirical  state  of  things  and  possi¬ 
bilities,  it  is  present  only  as  a  lightly  touching  reality,  in  its 
contacts  personally  inward  and  hidden  under  the  old  visible 
and  remaining  face  of  our  empirical  earth,  though  influential 
mediately  in  contacts  and  reflexes  of  faith.  Whether  we 
may  call  that  which  faith  in  its  best  moments  succeeds  to 
work  out,  a  ‘laboring  for  the  Kingdom  of  God’  is  according 
to  Brunner  a  peripheral  question.  Essential  is  it  only  that 
we  are  and  remain  definitely  conscious  that  we  cannot  ‘build’ 
or  realize’  the  Kingdom  on  earth  the  least  visible  and 
direct  bit.  and  that,  therefore,  we  abstain,  strictly  and 
humbly,  from  using  the  above  popular  phrase  in  any  such 
.sense  of  actually  ‘kingdomizing’  the  world.  Brunner  ob¬ 
serves  that  early,  genuine  Christianity,  in  spite  of  a  better 
right,  has  never  made  this  claim.  The  prospect  of  such  a 
Protestant  Social  Gospel,  therefore,  is  not  the  o])timistic  one 
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of  the  easy,  brisk  and  sprightly  western  activism  with  its 
illusionistic  faith  in  evolutionary  progress.  Protestantism 
does  not  iK)ssess  the  much  spoken  of  ‘Weltfreudigkeit’  in 
any  such  sense.  “In  Calvin’s  Institutes  much  more  mention 
is  made  of  the  ‘miserabilis  haec  ruina’,  of  the  miserableness 
of  this  world,  than  of  its  glory.  The  life  of  the  Christian 
is  treated  under  the  following  headings:  “on  self-denial”, 
and  then  follow  two  others — “on  the  bearing  of  the  cross” 
and  “on  the  meditation  on  the  coming  (eternal)  life,  where¬ 
in  the  daily  exercise  in  the  disdain  of  the  present  (temporal) 
life  is  laid  to  the  heart  of  the  Christian  as  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal,  religious  duties.”  The  motivating  basis  is  therefore 
radically  different.  It  is  the  obedience  of  an  eschatological 
faith,  independent  of  and  unshakable  by  historical  or  psycho¬ 
logical  success  or  failure,  by  illusioning  or  disillusioning 
phenomena  and  experiences,  much  more  inflexible,  tougher 
and  more  determined  in  all  crises  and  disillusionings,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  leaning  solely  upon  the  Biblical  promise  of  the 
eschatological  ominpotent  Creator  and  Ruler  and  Savior. 

2.  Within  this  eschatological  world-view,  the  ‘reborn’ 
Social  Gospel  is  placed  upon  o-  corresponding  *  justificationaV 
view  of  the  human  life.  Therein  the  eschatological  dualism 
strikes  the  personal,  responsible,  hu$nan  centre,  which  is  re¬ 
discovered  in  its  damnatory  natural  depravity,  sinfulness  and 
guilt,  its  need  of  regenerating  ‘justification’  i.  e.  forgiveness 
of  sin,  and  its  remaining  in  its  visible  structure  and  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  eschatological  depraved  and  doomed  empirical 
world — over  against  the  illustionistic  belief  in  the  human 
race,  as  inherently  good  and  immanently  divine  and  the  op¬ 
timism  of  the  evolutionary  monistic  world-view.  “If  what 
Rauschenbusch  saw  is  true,  namely,  that  modern  Christi¬ 
anity  has  lost  its  sense  of  the  social  factor  in  Christian  ethics, 
it  is  no  less  true  that  all  Christian  activity,  social  as  well  as 
private  or  individual,  must  come  forth  from  that  solitary 
act  which  the  Bible  calls  regeneration.  This  is  the  presup¬ 
position  of  a  new  social  order.”  Daily  justifying  alone  links 
man  to  God,  His  communion,  will  and  Spirit;  and  thereby 
it  is  the  only  real  factor  to  create  and  nourish  the  only  real 
ethical  motives  and  powers — obedience  of  faith  in  Christ. 
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3.  Raised  up,  then,  in  a  pointed  form,  stands  the  char¬ 
acteristic  dialectical  two-sidedness  of  this  all-determining 
eschatological  dualism,  embracing  thesis  and  antithesis  of 
‘  creation  ’  and  ‘  fallenness  ’  in  their  various  aspects  and  mani¬ 
fold  difficult  tensions  by  the  particular  act  of  ‘faith’,  which 
does'  not  see  but  trustfully  believes  and  hopes,  on  account 
of  the  Biblical  revelation  and  promise  of  restoration.  The 
field  of  social  ethics  is  ‘creation’,  but  creation  with  all  the 
demonic  instincts  of  its  ‘fallenness’,  and  even  the  ‘justified’ 
remains  visibly  a  ‘sinner’  in  this  world.  In  his  ‘faith’  the 
Christian  is  conscious  of  this  dialectical  situation.  He  re¬ 
verently  acknowledges  ‘creation’  and  critically  ethicises  its 
‘depravity’.  He  dares  to  claim  the  world  as  the  Creator’s 
property  though  knowing  that  he  will  never  succeed  in 
making  it  that — merely  out  of  the  grateful  obedience  of  faith 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord — free  from  illusion 
as  well  as  despair. 

4.  In  the  pointedness  of  such  dialectic  two-sidedness 
Brunner  presents  a  masterful  synthesis  of  essential  Luth¬ 
eran  and  Calvinistic  aspects  of  the  truth.  He  acknowledges, 
as  we  have  observed  again  and  again,  the  respectful,  Lutheran, 
conservative  appreciation  of  divine  order,  taking  cognizance 
of  vital  natural  ‘Eigengesetzlichkeit’,  the  distinctions  and 
tensions  arising  hence.  And  he  combines  with  that  dialectic- 
ally  the  Calvinistic  aggressive  criticism  and  ethicising  activ¬ 
ism  endeavoring  —  in  pedagogical  ‘  legalism  ’  —  to  subdue 
Christocratically  the  world,  naturally  full  of  demonic  and 
destructive  instincts  and  inclinations. 

5.  In  this  dialectical  combination,  it  is  worthy  of  special 
attention  how  excellently  Brunner  points  to  the  fact  that 
both  reformers  possessed  the  dialectic  twofoldness,  conserva¬ 
tion  and  criticism,  the  difference  being  more  one  of  emphasis 
than  of  principle,  and  that  the  ‘genuine’  Lutheranism  of 
Luther  himself  included  a  sharp  ethical  criticism  of  a  social- 
ethical  kind,  which  was  lost  later  on  in  Lutheran  romantic¬ 
ism.  The  emphasis  and  tendency  of  Brunner,  however,  is 
decidedly  Calvinistic.  In  this  Reformed  accentuation  of  his 
Social  Gospel,  lies  its  strength  as  well  as  its  weakness.  The 
strength,  because  a  traditionalized  Lutheranism  and  an  age 
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of  troubling,  demonic  social  factors  needs  the  critical  Cal- 
vinistic  contribution,  which  had,  according  to  Brunner,  its 
beginnings  in  Luther  himself.  But  here  lies  also  the  weak¬ 
ness,  namely  in  the  principal  preference  of  easily  misleading 
and  too  realistic  formulations.  This  criticism  refers  especial¬ 
ly  to  the  basic  determination  of  the  social-ethical  task  and 
duty  of  the  church  in  the  manifold  relations  and  fields. 
Brunner  uses  the  “realistic”  formulations  that  the  church 
has  not  only  the  mission  of  preaching  the  word,  but  also 
of  securing  the  obedience,  the  sanctification  and  the  Chris¬ 
tianization  of  the  whole  world.  But  just  these  formulas,  not 
onl^v  divide  the  unity  of  the  church’s  task  dualistically, 
failing  to  bring  out  clearly  the  primacy  and  principal  domin¬ 
ion  of  the  mission  and  commission  of  preaching  and  testi¬ 
fying,  but  also  lead  easily  astray  to  the  illusionistie  slogans 
of  westeni  activisim  criticised  so  severely  by  Brunner  him¬ 
self.  They  easily  mislead  to  the  manifold  slogans  that  the 
church  has  ‘to  realize,  bring  in  or  build  up  the  Kingdom  of 
God  on  earth’,  to  ‘kingdomize  the  earth’,  which  is  illusion- 
istic  in  two  directions:  first,  in  the  direction  of  ‘building 
the  kingdom’  indicating  human,  creative  cooperation  and 
activity  in  the  establishing  of  the  reign  of  God;  secondly, 
in  the  direction  of  ‘building  the  Kingdom’  here  and  now  in 
the  sense  of  ‘post-millenarian’  immanent  and  evolutionary 
realizations  of  God’s  reign  upon  earth.  Especially  in  view 
of  these  imperfections  and  dangers,  the  strict  “ideal”  con¬ 
ception  and  formula  seems  to  me  absolutely  preferable, 
that  the  mission  and  commission  of  the  church  is  one  and 
only  one :  the  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God.  This  is  the 
clear,  unique,  and  unifying  principle  of  the  whole  life  and 
activity  of  the  church,  protecting  not  only  the  primacy  of 
preaching  but  giving  clear  meaning  also  to  all  other  activity 
as  a  preaching  testimony.  In  such  a  formulation  the  dangers 
of  western  illusions  are  prevented:  the  determination  of  the 
task,  as  a  mere  testifying  preaching  of  God’s  word,  points 
expressly  to  the  fact  that  the  creative  work  is  God’s  share, 
ours  merely  the  witnessing;  and  also  that  we  still  live  in  a 
world-age,  not  of  a  visible  appearence  of  God’s  absolute 
Kingdom  in  any  sense  whatever,  but  of  mere  testimony  of 
faith  and  promise  and  hope. 
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The  preaching  of  the  word  of  God  embraces  the  whole 
Biblical  message  including  the  *law*  in  its  manifold  aspects 
and  intentions  (usus  legis),  especially  the  pedagogical  ones, 
and  applies  it  concretely  and  actually  to  the  social-ethical 
problems  and  questions  of  the  day.  The  preaching  of  this 
‘Word’  witnesses,  not  only  in  the  oral  message  of  the  pulpit, 
but  also  in  the  convincing  demonstration  of  practical  activity y 
courageous  help  and  love,  obedience  and  all  embracing  disci¬ 
pline,  social  deed  and  actions  in  church  and  world — to  the 
‘glory’  of  our  most  gracious  God. 
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THE  MISSIONARY  ENTERPRISE  IN  MODERN 
MESOPOTAMIA 

By  Albert  G.  Edwards,  Th.B. 

The  Kingdom  of  Iraq,  the  modern  Mesopotamia,  located 
in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  is  one  of 
the  newest  of  the  nations.  But  the  land  it  occupies  is  the 
site  of  the  world’s  oldest  civilizations,  and  shows  traces  of 
almost  every  subsequent  period  of  history.  Within  the  past 
two  years  the  excavators  at  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  have  reach¬ 
ed  a  layer  of  silt  eight  feet  thick,  for  which  they  think  the 
Biblical  Deluge  offers  the  only  probable  explanation.  These 
excavators  have  shown  that  the  city  from  which  Abraham 
“went  out,  not  knowing  whither  he  went,”  was  one  of 
great  wealth  and  a  high  degree  of  civilization.  In  Meso¬ 
potamia  are  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon.  Many  of 
the  Jews  now  living  in  the  land  claim  that  their  ancestors 
were  the  Jews  of  the  Babylonian  exile.  The  land  was  sub¬ 
dued  by  Alexander  the  Great,  who  died  at  Babylon.  The 
Romans  and  Persians  fought  for  pos.session  of  the  land. 
Later  it  was  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  Khalifs, 
under  whose  rule  was  developed  almost  the  only  Moslem 
civilization  worthy  of  the  name.  And  in  this  case,  most 
of  the  rulers  were  heretics  and  foreigners,  who  borrowed 
much  of  their  culture  from  Europe.  Now  again,  after  some 
centuries  of  stagnation,  an  Arab  Kingdom  has  risen  up, 
organized  since  the  Great  War,  and  developed  under 
British  mandate;  and  it  is  applying  for  admission  to  the 
League  of  Nations. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  consider  the  Evangelical 
Missionary  enterprise  in  Iraq  in  the  light  of  our  Lord’s 
commission  to  His  Church.  It  is  hoped  that  this  consider¬ 
ation  will  show  something  of  the  extent  and  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  task,  the  work  of  making  known  the  Gospel  of 
Life  and  showing  it  in  its  setting.  An  attempt  will  be 
made  to  indicate  the  obstacles  to  the  work,  and  to  evaluate 
the  methods  in  use.  The  writer  believes  that  this  surv^ey 
shows  clearly  that  the  missionary  enterprise  is,  to  use  Dr. 
Arthur  T.  Pierson’s  expression,  ‘the  Divine  Enterprise  of 
Foreign  Missions,”  and  that  only  as  we  base  it  on  the  divine 
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principles  revealed  in  the  New  Testament,  and  work  under 
the  guidance  and  in  the  power  of  our  Almighty  Saviour,  can 
this  work  be  carried  through  to  a  successful  conclusion  in 
Iraq,  or  in  any  other  land.  To  indicate  practical  steps  in 
the  application  of  these  principles  is  the  chief  purpose  of 
this  article. 

The  location  and  natural  resources  of  Iraq  give  it  an 
importance  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  size  and  population. 
But  these  very  resources  and  this  location  threaten  to  en¬ 
danger  the  country.  The  oil  fields  of  Iraq  may  tempt  some 
of  the  European  nations  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  Iraq.  Turkey,  to  the  North,  appears  to  desire  the  whole 
^losul  region.  Persia,  to  the  East,  is  not  always  friendly. 
The  thousands  of  ])ilgrims  from  Persia  who  visit  the  shrine 
cities  of  Shiah  Isam,  Kerbala,  and  Najaf,  some  of  them  set¬ 
tling  there  permanently  so  that  even  the  language  of  those 
cities  is  predominantly  Persian,  may  easily  provide  a  pre¬ 
text  for  an  attempt  at  interference  by  the  intensely  nation¬ 
alist  and  aggressive  Persian  government.  Events  of  the 
past  few  years  have  shown  that  it  takes  little  provocation 
to  induce  the  Wahabi  tribesmen  from  the  Ne,id,  to  the  South, 
to  raid  into  Iraq.  One  wonders  whether  or  not  the  King¬ 
dom  would  be  able  to  maintain  its  integrity  and  inde¬ 
pendence  without  British  assistance. 

Iraq  is  becoming  a  center  of  communication,  a  cross¬ 
roads  of  international  travel.  Its  capital,  Baghdad,  is  a 
station  on  air-lines  connecting  Europe  and  Egypt  with  India. 
It  has  air  communication  with  Persia.  It  has  been  reported 
that  an  air-line  connecting  Iraq  with  Syria  is  soon  to  be 
opened.  The  overland  desert  route  by  motor  cars  to  Syria 
has  multiplied  the  trade  with,  and  travel  to,  Europe. 
Busrah,  the  seaport  of  Iraq,  has  a  large  foreign  seaborne 
trade.  The  introduction  of  railroads  and  of  the  automobile 
during  the  Great  War,  and  their  subsequent  development 
have  transformed  communications  within  Iraq. 

The  Kingdom  of  Iraq,  as  its  ancient  name,  Mesopotamia, 
indicates,  includes  the  land  between  the  lower  courses  of 
the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  It  also  includes  the  land 
between  the  Tigris  and  the  mountains  of  Persia  and  Kur- 
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distan,  to  the  east  and  north.  It  includes  a  wide  belt  of 
desert  land  west  of  the  Euphrates.  The  two  great  rivers 
are  the  dominant  features  of  the  country.  Where  their 
water,  or  that  of  their  tributaries,  reaches  the  land,  there 
is  cultivation  and  life.  Elsewhere,  except  for  a  short  time 
in  the  winter,  the  land  is  dry,  barren,  forbidding.  A  line 
passing  a  few  miles  north  of  Baghdad,  in  direction  from 
slightly  north  of  east  to  south  of  west,  would  divide  the 
country  into  two  sections.  In  the  northern  section,  the 
rivers  have  comparatively  narrow  valleys,  separated  from 
the  rolling,  stony  desert  behind  them  by  rather  steep  hills, 
in  places  forming  cliffs.  In  the  southern  section,  the  land 
is  alluvial  and  flat,  a  vast  river  delta.  The  channels  of  the 
rivers  are  winding  and  uncertain,  often  shifting,  and  at 
times  losing  themselves  in  extensive  marshes.  Rice,  wheat, 
and  the  date-palm  are  cultivated  on  this  land,  where  it  can 
be  irrigated. 

The  Arabs  are  mainly  of  the  Semitic  race,  but  except 
for  the  Jews,  there  seems  to  be  little  racial  purity  in  Iraq. 
]Many  Arabs  show  traces  of  negro  blood,  probably  an  in¬ 
heritance  from  slave  ancestors.  IMany  Persians  and  Kurds 
are  ])resent.  For  the  most  part  they  are  Aryans,  but  some 
show  features  suggesting  Tartar  and  Mongolian  blood. 

The  chief  language  of  the  country  is  Arabic,  but  several 
other  tongues  are  in  use.  A  stranger  receives  the  impression, 
often  exaggerated,  that  most  of  the  people  of  the  towns  know 
more  than  one  language.  Along  the  route  from  the  Shrine 
cities  to  the  Persian  border,  Persian  is  much  used.  In  the 
hill-eountry  about  Mosul,  various  dialects  of  Kurdish  are 
used.  In  a  few  districts,  Turkish  is  used  almost  exclusively. 
Many  of  the  landowners,  and  most  of  the  officials  who  held 
office  under  the  Turkish  government,  speak  Turkish.  Among 
the  Christian  groups  Chaldean,  Syriac,  or  Armenian  is  used, 
according  to  the  language  of  their  church  ritual.  The  Re¬ 
fugees  now  living  in  the  country,  Armenian  and  Assyrian, 
use  the  language  of  their  former  homes.  An  interest  in 
Hebrew  seems  to  be  developing  among  the  Jews,  but  as 
yet  they  use  it  only  in  their  worship. 

The  people  of  Iraq  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
three  main  social  groups,  although  no  hard  and  fast  line 
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separates  one  from  the  other,  and  other  groups  exist  that 
hardly  find  a  place  in  the  classification.  These  main  types 
are,  the  Bedamn,  or  desert  Arabs,  the  villagers,  and  the 
city  and  town  dwellers. 

The  desert  Arabs  live  chiefly  in  the  unsettled,  open 
country.  Only  occasionally  do  they  come  to  the  towns  to 
buy  a  scanty  stock  of  supplies.  They  wander  about  with 
their  flocks  of  sheep  and  camels,  always  in  search  of  pasture. 
Their  animals  furnish  them  with  most  of  the  necessities 
of  life:  milk,  cheese,  meat,  wool,  skins,  leather,  and  fuel. 
They  buy  or  trade  for  their  supply  of  grain,  and  with  this 
they  live  for  a  long  period.  They  are  organized  primarily 
by  families,  and  by  groups  of  families  or  tribes,  under  the 
leadership  of  “Sheikhs”,  or  elders.  The  hospitality  ot*  the 
Arabs  is  proverbial,  but  if  one  is  not  a  guest  he  must  be¬ 
ware,  for  many  still  show  the  traits  of  Ishmael,  “whose 
hand  was  against  every  man,  and  every  man’s  against  him.” 
Often  they  make  raids  against  neighboring  tribes,  or  against 
some  of  the  villages,  usually  increasing  their  flocks  by  their 
plunder.  The  tribes  are  administered  by  the  government 
under  a  different  code  of  laws  from  that  used  for  the 
townspeople,  which  brings  endless  confusion  into  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice.  The  desert  Arabs  have  been  but 
slightly  changed  by  their  contact  with  Western  civilization. 
They  see  the  motor  ear  and  the  air  plane,  but  such  things 
do  not  seem  to  have  affected  their  attitude  toward  life. 

Villages  are  found  wherever  there  is  water  and  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  villagers  live  together  for  safety  and  for  society. 
The  isolated  farmhouse  such  as  one  sees  in  America  is  un¬ 
known.  Under  the  Turkish  regime,  such  an  isolated  house 
was  not  safe.  The  people  fear  that  it  may  not  be  safe  even 
now.  Then,  in  addition,  custom  and  inheritance  lead  them 
to  live  together.  The  farms  and  gardens  worked  by  these 
people  are  usually  small  plots  of  ground,  too  small  for 
machinery.  Most  are  irrigated. 

The  village  people  live  under  the  crudest  conditions.  The 
houses  and  the  streets  are  always  dirty.  In  many  villages 
there  is  a  little  coffee-house  which  serves  as  a  club  for  the 
men.  There  may  be  a  few  tiny  shops  in  a  village.  The  vil- 
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lagers,  while  they  are  nearly  always  sure  of  their  food, 
living  as  they  do,  on  the  land,  have  little  else.  Most  of 
them  are  tenant  farmers  who  get  a  fixed  portion  of  the 
crop  in  return  for  their  work.  Many  are  in  debt,  often 
having  to  pay  interest  as  high  as  ten  per  cent  per  month. 
Some  live  in  virtual  serfdom  because  of  their  debts.  In  a  few 
of  the  districts  tribesmen  have  turned  into  cultivators,  and 
still  retain  their  tribal  organization.  The  villagers  make 
more  contacts  with  civilization  than  do  their  neighbors  of  the 
desert.  Kerosene  engines  drive  many  of  their  pumps,  re¬ 
placing  their  old  donkey  and  bullock  driven  water  wheels 
and  pumps.  While  these  people  have  some  little  contact 
with  the  government,  and  with  their  landlords,  they  have 
not  had  favorable  opportunities  for  improving  their  con¬ 
ditions,  and  with  the  social  system  of  Islam  they  cannot  be 
expected  to  do  so.  Hardly  any  provision  is  made  for  the 
village  people  in  the  educational  system  of  the  government. 
Nor  is  there  any  thing  like  adequate  provision  being  made 
by  the  missions  for  evangelizing  these  people,  the  backbone 
of  the  nation. 

In  many  parts  of  an  Arab  city,  a  stranger  feels  that  he 
is  in  an  overgrown  village,  but  there  are  parts  of  every 
city  where  a  different  atmosphere  prevails.  Nearly  all  the 
streets  are  narrow,  some  so  narrow  that  one  can  stand  in 
the  middle  and  touch  the  w'alls  on  both  sides.  Most  of  the 
houses  are  built  about  little  courts,  and  except  on  the  upper 
story,  do  not  have  windows  opening  on  to  the  streets.  One 
reason  for  this  is  the  fear  of  robbery.  The  other  reason  is 
the  seculusion  of  the  women  in  Islam.  Some  shops  are  to 
be  found  in  almost  every  part  of  an  Arab  city,  but  most 
of  them  are  grouped  in  the  “Suq”  or  Bazaar.  This  is  a 
special  district  of  town  where  most  of  the  streets  are  roofed 
over  and  lined  with  little  shops,  many  no  larger  than  six 
feet  square.  At  times  one  sees  a  gate  that  opens  into  a 
**Khnn**  or  **Sserai*\  a  great  sprawling  building  built  about 
the  four  sides  of  a  large  courtyard.  These  are  the  ware¬ 
houses.  Here  the  caravans  start  and  end  their  journe5^s. 
The  streets  of  the  “Suq”  present  a  busy  sight,  crowds 
and  animals  always  passing,  people  haggling  over  prices  at 
the  different  shops,  the  tradesmen  sitting  stolidly  in  front 
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of  their  stocks  of  goods,  the  craftsmen,  weavers,  dyers, 
carpenters,  shoe-makers,  busy  at  their  work.  In  most  cities 
the  government  buildings  are  well  located,  and  in  relation 
to  the  rest  of  the  city,  quite  imposing.  They  are  always 
neat  and  well  kept  where  English  inspectors  are  in  charge. 
A  few  of  the  Mosques  are  beautiful  buildings,  but  very  few. 
Most  of  them  have  a  run-down  appearance.  Even  those 
that  are  well  designed  are  often  so  closely  surrounded  by 
complexes  of  ungainly  buildings  that  their  beauty  cannot 
be  seen.  In  some  places  only  the  graceful  minarets  sug¬ 
gest  anything  of  the  beauty  that  is  often  associated  in  the 
Western  mind  with  the  mosque.  The  coffee-house  is 
an  institution  in  every  Arab  city.  The  coffee-house  may 
be  commodious  and  well-furnished;  they  may  be  tiny  shops 
in  the  “Suq”;  they  may  be  booths  outside  the  city.  In  any 
case  they  are  always  used.  They  serve  as  the  loafing  place 
of  the  Arab,  and  his  club.  They  furnish  the  reception 
room  where  the  Arab  man  meets  his  friend,  whom  he  cannot 
entertain  in  his  own  house,  because  of  the  seclusion  of  the 
women.  The  coffee-house  often  serves  as  a  business  office, 
where  contracts  arc  signed  and  bargains  made. 

The  sanitary  conditions  in  the  cities  are  often  unspeak¬ 
able.  All  classes  of  society  are  included  in  the  population 
of  the  cities,  from  the  very  wealthy  to  the  poorest.  The 
number  of  “unfortunates,”  beggars,  cripples,  divorced 
women  who  have  no  home  to  which  they  can  return,  the 
unemployed,  and  the  half-witted,  is  appalling.  The  saddest 
feature  of  the  situation  is  that  none  seem  to  care  for  these 
miserable  people.  Moral  conditions  are  terrible.  The  writer 
remembers  reading  the  first  chapter  of  Romans  in  the  hear¬ 
ing  of  a  Moslem.  When  he  finished  reading  the  awful  de¬ 
scription  of  sin  in  the  last  part  of  that  chapter,  the  Moselm 
hearer  suddenly  exclaimed,  “Without  a  doubt,  this  is  our 
city!”  Many  of  the  outward  features  of  civilization  are 
coming  into  the  cities.  In  many  the  electric  light  is  used. 
Schools  seem  to  be  fast  undermining  some  of  the  Moslem 
customs.  It  often  seems  that  the  whole  basis  of  Moslem 
morality  is  being  done  away  with,  and  nothing  but  a  rank 
naturalism  substituted  for  it.  The  forces  of  change,  for 
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good  and  for  evil  are  present  and  working,  especially  in 
the  cities. 

Religions  are  many  in  Mesopotamia.  The  Mohammedans, 
divided  between  the  Shiah  and  the  Sunni  sects,  make  up  a 
vast  majority  of  the  population.  There  are  a  number  of  re¬ 
ligious  faiths  which  may  be  better  considered  before  taking 
up  the  consideration  of  the  Mohammedans.  A  census  taken 
in  1921  gives  the  Jewish  population  as  88,000.  The  most 
of  these  are  located  at  Baghdad,  but  there  is  a  Jewish 
section  in  almost  every  city  and  town  of  any  size,  except 
of  course,  the  shrine  cities  of  the  Shiah  Moslems.  Many  of 
the  Jews  are  traders,  who  travel  about  almost  constantly. 
They  have  an  influence  in  the  land  far  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  numbers.  Most  of  the  Jews  are  orthodox,  but 
quite  a  number  have  lost  all  faith.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  these  Jews  claim  to  be  descended  from  the  Jews  of 
the  Babylonian  exile.  The  census  above  quoted  gives  the 
Christian  population  as  about  79,000.  The  Christians  are 
divided  into  many  sects.  Protestants,  Roman  Catholics, 
Armenians,  Nestorians,  Jacobites,  and  Chaldeans  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  population.  Most  of  these  are  located  in  and 
about  Mosul,  and  in  the  city  of  Baghdad.  A  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  these  Christians  are  refugees.  The  Christians  have 
been  persecuted  and  mistreated  for  such  a  long  time,  that 
there  is  little  missionary  zeal  among  any  of  them,  even  the 
Protestants.  While  one  admires  their  proved  steadfastness 
under  trial,  one  wishes  that  they  could  be  awakened  to  the 
duty  and  privilege  of  testifying  boldly  for  their  Redeemer. 
Two  other  religious  groups  should  be  mentioned.  One  of 
these  is  the  Yezidi  sect,  a  body  of  devil-worshippers  living  in 
some  of  the  villages  to  the  north  of  IMosul.  These  people, 
have  a  very  ignorant,  superstitious,  and  degraded  worship, 
and  they  bitterly  hate,  and  are  hated  by,  the  Moslems.  Be¬ 
cause  of  a  service  rendered  to  them  by  Dr.  McDowell  of  the 
Presbyterian  Mission,  when  he  succeeded  in  getting  news 
of  a  proposed  massacre  of  the  Yezidis  by  the  Turks  to  the 
foreign  counsuls  and  thus  preventing  the  outrage,  many 
of  them  feel  very  kindly  toward  the  evangelical  Christians. 
This  gives  an  opportunity  that  must  be  followed  up,  while 
the  door  is  still  open.  The  other  sect  is  that  of  the  Man- 
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daeans,  sometimes  called  the  Sabeans,  thought  by  some  to 
be  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist.  These  people  have  been 
sadly  oppressed  by  the  Moslem  Arabs  living  about  them. 
They  are  famous  for  their  silver  work,  and  for  their  canoes. 
They  offer  a  very  attractive  field  for  missionary  work,  but 
for  lack  of  workers  and  funds  for  travel,  they  cannot  be 
reached. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  undertake  an  exposition  of  the 
Mohammedan  system  of  belief.  Mention  will  only  be  made 
of  some  of  the  features  of  their  belief  and  practice  that 
make  it  difficult  for  them  to  accept  Christ  as  their  Saviour. 
One  factor  is  their  belief  that  Christians  are  polytheists. 
Mohammed’s  ideas  of  Christianity  were  probably  obtained 
from  some  of  the  corrupt  sects  of  Christians  in  Arabia  in 
his  day,  and  it  seems  little  wonder  that  he  interprets  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  a  belief  in  three  deities, 
God,  Christ,  and  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  Moslem  holds  the 
doctrine  of  the  Deity  and  Sonship  of  our  Lord  to  be  the 
utmost  blasphemy.  He  holds  that  Christ  did  not  die  on  the 
cross,  but  that  God  substituted  someone  else  for  him,  and 
that  therefore  he  did  not  die  for  our  sins.  According  to 
Mohammed,  Christ  did  not  die  at  all ;  and  Mohammed  denies 
the  possibility  of  one  dying  for  the  sins  of  others.  The 
Mohammedan  holds  that  the  Bible  has  been  corrupted  so 
that  it  is  no  longer  trustworthy,  or  else  that  it  has  been 
cancelled  by  the  coming  of  the  Qur’an.  They  believe  that 
the  Moslem  conquests  have  proved  the  superiority  of  Islam 
as  a  religion  to  all  others.  Probably  the  most  serious  factor 
in  the  situation  is  the  Moslem  law  of  Apostasy,  according 
to  which  the  penalty  for  leaving  Islam  is  death.  Under  the 
British  mandate,  this  cannot  be  enforced  openly,  but  many 
feel  that  the  law  will  give  them  no  protection,  as  both  the 
police  and  the  officials  are  Mohammedan.  Many  are  afraid 
of  boycott,  and  the  refusal  of  their  employers  to  give  them 
work,  if  they  become  Christians.  Leaving  all,  and  possibly 
meeting  death,  appears  to  be  too  great  a  cost,  except  for  one 
who  has  seen  our  Lord,  and  has  been  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  accept  Him  wholly.  Only  an  intense  conviction  of  sin  and 
of  the  need  of  a  Saviour,  wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God,  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  obstacles  to  conversion. 
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During  and  after  the  World  War,  many  new  forces 
have  come  into  Iraq.  Some  of  them  are  making  a  quite 
radical  change  in  the  country  as  a  missionary  field.  One 
change  was  the  removal  of  the  civil  disabilities  from  the 
Jews  and  Christians,  which  formerly  prevented  their  hold¬ 
ing  offices  of  trust,  responsibility  and  influence,  in  public 
life.  In  many  cases  this  has  led  to  a  demonstration  of  the 
superiority  of  the  Christian  character.  The  British  living 
in  the  country,  with  their  ideals  of  integrity  and  honor, 
and  their  family  life,  have  shown  something  better  and 
higher  than  Moslem  family  life  has  to  offer.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  ambitious  educational  program,  opening  primary, 
secondary,  and  technical  schools  for  boys,  and  secondary 
schools  for  girls,  is  divorcing  many  of  the  younger  gener¬ 
ation  from  the  whole  Moselm  outlook.  A  vigorous  and 
ambitious,  though  unruly,  journalism  is  opening  the  minds 
of  many,  especially  in  the  cities.  The  automobile  and  the 
railway  have  done  away  with  much  provincialism.  The 
cinema  is  ])resent,  and  very  influential,  but  the  pictures 
shown  are  usually  the  worst  that  the  civilized  nations  have 
to  offer.  Resulting  from  these  and  other  forces  are  two 
movements  of  which  account  must  be  taken  in  all  mission 
work.  One  is  an  assertive  and  vocal  nationalism,  more  in¬ 
spired  by  anti-British  and  anti-foreign  ideals  than  by 
any  thing  constructive.  The  other  is  an  anti-religious  mani¬ 
festation  which  seems  to  be  accompanied  by  a  breakdown 
in  morals  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  younger  generation, 
especially  those  who  profess  to  have  adopted  the  ways  of 
Euroi)ean  civilization. 

Evangelical  Mission  work  has  been  carried  on  in  Meso¬ 
potamia  for  nearly  a  century.  Work  was  carried  on  in 
Mosul  in  connection  with  the  mission  of  the  American 
Board  in  Turkey.  The  work  has  changed  hands  several 
times.  It  has  been  under  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A., 
and  under  the  Church  of  England,  in  whose  charge  it  was 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War.  Most  of  the  work  has 
been  educational  and  evangelistic  within  the  Protestant 
community  in  the  Mosul  region.  Because  of  the  Turkish 
government,  direct  work  for  the  Moslems  seems  to  have  been 
out  of  the  question.  Another  factor  that  limited  the 
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work  before  the  War,  was  the  situation  of  Mosul,  always 
the  last  out-station  of  the  Mission,  and  the  first  work  to 
be  cut  down  in  case  of  shortage.  Then  too,  the  work  was 
directed  rather  to  the  Christian  villages  than  to  the  Moham¬ 
medan  population  of  Mosul.  Before  the  War,  the  English 
Mission  was  established  in  Baghdad  also.  In  the  South  of 
the  country,  permanent  work  dates  from  the  coming  of 
the  Arabian  Mission  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America, 
which  was  organized  in  the  last  decade  of  the  last  century. 
This  Mission  opened  medical  and  educational  work  in  Bus- 
rah,  and  carried  on  considerable  itineration.  Their  aim  has 
always  been  to  reach  the  Moslem  population,  and  evangelize 
them.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  results  of  this  pre-War 
work.  Evangelical  congregations  were  establis'hed  at  Bagh¬ 
dad,  Mosul,  and  in  some  of  the  Christian  villages.  Many  of 
the  native  staff  of  the  Missions  came  from  these  congre¬ 
gations  and  schools.  Quite  a  few  of  the  teachers  in  govern¬ 
ment  service  have  been  trained  under  Mission  auspices. 

During  the  World  War,  most  of  the  work  in  Iraq,  except 
that  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  had  to  l>e  stop¬ 
ped.  After  the  War  the  English  Mission  was  withdrawn, 
probably  in  order  that  their  work  in  other  fields  might  be 
.strengthened.  To  meet  the  emergency  caused  by  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  English  Mission,  the  Reformed  Church  INIission 
sent  a  Missionary  to  Baghdad  for  work  among  the  Arabs, 
and  the  West  Persia  Mission  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
sent  a  man  to  Mosul,  to  attempt  to  keep  together  the  work 
left  by  the  English,  and  a  couple  to  the  Baghdad  region 
for  work  among  the  Refugees  from  noHhwest  Persia  who 
had  taken  shelter  in  Iraq. 

This  arrangement  was  a  temporary  one.  The  Arabian 
Mission  of  the  Reformed  Church  did  not  have  sufficient 
personnel  to  accupy  the  field  left  vacant  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  English,  and  the  workers  of  the  Presbyterian  ^Mission 
were  not  prepared  linguistically  to  work  in  an  Arabic 
speaking  field.  Moreover,  a  political  border  and  much  very 
difficult  country  separates  their  field  from  Iraq. 

In  1923  a  mission  was  organized  to  evangelize  the  portion 
of  Iraq  not  reached  by  the  Reformed  Church  Mission.  The 
Boards  of  three  churches.  The  Presbyterian  Church  V.  S.  A., 
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the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  and  the  Reformed  Church 
in  the  U.  S.,  cooperated  in  this  Mission  which  was  named 
the  United  Mission  in  Mesopotamia.  The  field  organization 
of  the  Mission  was  completed  in  1924.  At  that  time  the 
work  of  the  Mi.ssion  included  the  following  enterprises:  in 
Mosul,  a  school  for  girls,  a  kindergarten,  a  training  course 
for  kindergarten  teachers,  and  Church  work  among  the 
Arabic  speaking  and  Syriac  speaking  Protestant  com¬ 
munities;  among  the  villages  in  the  Mosul  region,  evangel¬ 
istic  work  was  carried  on  among  the  Syriac  speaking  Chris¬ 
tian  communities,  and  efforts  were  made  to  reach  some  of 
the  Kurdish  villages;  in  Baghdad,  a  school  for  boys,  and  a 
school  for  girls  were  opened;  Evangelistic  work  among  the 
Moslems  was  undertaken,  the  work  centering  in  a  reading 
room ;  and  a  colporteur  travelled  frequently  into  the  outly¬ 
ing  regions.  The  Mission  co-operated  with  the  Baghdad 
Protestant  community  in  their  Church  work.  The  Mission 
also  cooperated  with  the  evangelistic  and  educational  work 
carried  on  among  the  Assyrian  refugees  settled  in  Baghdad. 

At  this  time  the  work  of  the  Refonned  Church  was  car¬ 
ried  on  in  two  stations,  with  one  out-station.  At  Busrah, 
they  had  school  work  through  the  High  School  grades  for 
both  boys  and  girls,  evangelistic  work  for  the  Moslems, 
centering  in  their  reading  room,  and  church  services.  At 
Amarah,  on  the  lower  Tigris,  Evangelistic  work  was  carried 
on,  as  was  Medical  work.  ^luch  touring  was  done  from  these 
centers,  A  reading  room  was  opened  at  Nasiriyah,  a  city 
on  the  lower  Euphrates. 

In  1925  a  groun  supported  by  American  Episcopalians 
opened  up  school  wmrk  for  the  Assyrians  in  Mosul,  hoping 
to  perpetuate  the  wmrk  formerly  done  in  the  mountain 
region  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury’s  Mission  to  the 
Nestorians. 

The  next  step  in  the  Missionary  occupation  of  the  country 
was  the  opening  of  work  at  Hillah,  a  city  of  between  30.000 
and  40,000  located  on  tbe  Euphrates  sixty-five  miles  from 
Baghdad,  and  five  miles  from  the  ruins  of  Babylon.  In 
1925  a  colporteur  of  the  United  Mission  was  sent  to  Hillah. 
He  succeeded  in  establishing  himself,  but  had  a  most  difficult 
time  when  his  purpose  became  known.  He  worked  patiently 
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in  the  face  of  much  fanaticism  and  opposition,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  winning  many  friends.  A  few  months  after  he 
came,  Miss  Strang,  who  had  formerly  been  a  missionary 
of  the  Arabian  Mission  of  the  Reformed  Church,  came 
to  Hillah,  and  opened  a  school  for  girls.  She  made  many 
friends,  especially  among  the  women.  After  the  arrival 
of  missionaries  from  the  United  Mission,  she  returned  to 
America  on  furlough,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  back  several 
recruits  for  the  work,  and  in  founding  a  Missionary  Society, 
“The  Friends  of  Arabia.”  Their  mission  now  includes  five 
American  ladies,  and  one  man,  as  well  as  a  Syrian  teacher 
who  has  given  herself  to  the  work.  While  these  missionaries 
are  still  engaged  in  their  language  study,  they  are  giving 
a  powerful  witness  in  Hillah  and  in  the  outlying  region. 

In  1926  Missionaries  of  the  United  Mission  came  to  Hillah. 
The  method  of  work  that  was  found  most  fruitful  was  the 
personal  evangelism  in  the  coffee-houses  and  in  the  shops. 
In  1928  a  bookshop  and  reading  room  was  opened.  Chris¬ 
tian  services  have  been  held  with  varying  attendance.  It 
was  found  that  the  same  methods  of  personal  evangelism 
which  were  used  in  Hillah  were  applicable  in  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  towns,  and  in  the  Shrine  cities  of  Shiah  Islam,  the 
strongholds  of  the  Shiah  sect.  Work  has  been  carried  on 
in  these  places  long  reputed  to  be  “closed  cities”  to  the 
Gospel.  Much  of  the  Euphrates  valley  has  been  visited, 
as  has,  of  course,  a  good  deal  of  the  eastern  section  of 
the  land. 

In  1928,  the  school  for  girls  in  Mosul  was  closed  owing 
to  the  death  of  the  American  Principal,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  and  the  impossibility  of  securing  any  one  qualified 
to  take  her  place.  A  hostel  for  girls  is  still  maintained,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  it  may  later  form  the  nucleus  for  a  school 
which  will  specialize  in  the  household  arts.  The  Evangelistic 
work  for  Moslems  has  been  seriously  taken  up  in  Mosul,  now 
that  some  of  the  new  missionaries  have  passed  their  language 
study  requirements. 

Definite  work  has  been  undertaken  for  the  Yezidis,  or 
Devil-worshippers  under  Mission  supervision.  The  Danish 
Mission  to  the  Yezidis  has  sent  funds  for  the  maintaining 
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of  a  school  for  these  people  in  one  of  the  villages.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  most  noteworthy  success  in  reaching  the  Moslems 
has  been  at  Amarah,  where  a  large  Church  assembly  has 
been  developed  under  the  leadership  of  the  Reformed 
Church  missionaries.  There  have  been  disappointments 
and  failures  among  those  who  have  professed  Christianity, 
but  some  few  have  shown  themselves  faithful. 

Very  helpful  allies  in  the  Mission  work  have  been  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  Christian  presses, 
especially  the  Nile  Mission  Press  in  Cairo.  Without  the 
Bibles  printed  so  beautifully  and  sold  so  cheaply  by  the 
Bible  Society,  and  the  tracts  and  other  convincing  litera¬ 
ture  supplied  so  generously  by  the  Nile  Mission  Press,  the 
work  would  be  frightfully  handicapped. 

It  is  difficult  to  summarize  fairly  the  present  state  of  the 
Missionary  Enterprise  in  Iraq,  but  several  things  may  be 
noted.  It  has  been  definitely  shown  that  all  parts  of  the 
country  are  accessible,  and  are  open  for  the  presentation 
of  the  Gospel.  How  long  the  land  will  be  open  one  cannot 
predict.  Some  few  Moslems  have  accepted  Christianity 
openly,  and  are  living  as  witnessing  Christians.  Many  are 
interested  in  the  Christian  message,  thanks  to  the  wide¬ 
spread  distribution  of  literature  that  has  been  made,  and  to 
meetings  with  colporteurs  and  missionaries  as  they  go  out 
itinerating. 

There  are  certain  goals  that  must  be  reached,  however, 
before  the  progress  of  the  work  can  be  satisfactory.  One  of 
these  is  the  organization  of  the  converts  into  self-support¬ 
ing,  self-governing,  self-propagating,  spiritual  Churches,  on 
fire  with  love  for  their  Saviour,  and  awake  to  the  needs 
of  the  people  about  them.  Until  this  goal  is  reached  the 
work  will  continue  a  “foreign”  propaganda.  Another  goal 
that  is  essential  to  the  completion  of  the  Missionary  enter¬ 
prise  is  the  direction  of  all  Missionary  effort  to  the  urgent 
presentation  of  the  Gospel  to  “every  creature.”  There 
is  a  real  danger  of  centralizing  and  institutionalizing  the 
work  so  that  its  expansive  witness  is  lost. 

How  can  this  work  be  accomplished  by  the  Church  of 
Christ?  This  is  the  task  of  the  Church  at  home  no  less 
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than  that  of  the  missionaries  on  the  field.  The  first  essen¬ 
tial,  in  which  the  Church  at  home  as  well  as  that  on  the 
field  should  co-operate,  is  prayer.  There  must  be  earnest, 
believing,  and  persistent  prayer  that  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God  will  direct  this  enterprise  and  plan  the  work.  Our 
Lord’s  command,  “Pray  ye  therefore,  the  Lord  of  the  harvest, 
that  He  will  send  forth  laborers  into  His  harvest,”  must  be 
obeyed.  It  is  essential  that  men  be  sent  to  the  field,  but  it 
is  equally  essential  that  they  be  God-sent,  believing  mission¬ 
aries,  not  those  whose  message  is  diluted  by  Modernism. 
Prayer  must  be  offered  for  the  material  means  for  carrying 
on  the  work.  The  support  of  the  churches  at  the  present 
rate  of  giving  to  the  Church  boards  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  Lord’s  work.  Above  everything  else  prayer  must  be 
offered  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  work  in  power,  convicting 
men  of  their  sins,  and  leading  them  to  faith  in  their  cruci¬ 
fied  and  risen  Redeemer. 

The  direct,  energetic,  loving  and  persistent  presentation 
of  the  Gaspel  must  be  emphasized,  and  given  the  supreme 
place  in  all  Mission  work.  This  must  be  done  by  all  in 
the  employ  of  the  missions,  by  all  possible  means.  It  must 
be  done  by  the  Missionary',  both  in  order  to  win  men  and 
women  to  our  Lord,  and  to  train  and  encourage  the  col¬ 
porteurs  in  their  work.  The  Scriptures  must  be  circulated 
widely  as  must  the  splendid  stock  of  evangelistic  literature 
now  available  in  Arabic  and  in  Persian. 

The  necessity  for  establishing  Churches  must  be  em¬ 
phasized,  and  the  work  must  be  continued  until  there  is  a 
group  of  these  churches  ready  to  carry  the  Gospel,  and 
eager  to  win  souls  to  their  Lord. 

A  question  arises  as  to  the  place  of  schools,  hospitals, 
and  industrial  enterprises  in  the  evangelization  of  the  land. 
The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that,  while  the  schools  often 
open  the  door  to  acquaintance,  they  have  not  contributed 
their  share  to  the  evangelization  of  the  country.  Rea.sons 
for  this  are  the  fact  that  in  order  to  compete  with  other 
schools,  the  emphasis  in  the  Mission  Schools  must  be  placed 
on  the  non-religious  subjects,  the  fact  that  often  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  secure  Christian  teachers  for  all  classes,  the 
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fact  that  many  short-term  teachers  from  America  have  no 
conception  of  personal  evangelism,  and  the  fact  that  often 
teachers  with  heavy  schedules  do  not  have  sufficient  time 
nor  strength  to  prepare  their  religious  lessons.  It  is  the 
conviction  of  the  writer  that  the  present  schools  should 
be  maintained,  and  kept  thoroughly  evangelical  institutions, 
but  that  further  expansion  of  schools  should  come  from  the 
native  Church,  when  they  see  the  need  of  training  their 
children  in  the  Gospel.  In  this  way  Mission  funds  will  not 
be  wasted  in  the  education  of  an  irresponsible  class  of 
“modernists,”  but  will  contribute  directly  to  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel.  It  will  also  guard  against  the  establishment 
of  educational  plants  that  are  too  pretentious  for  the  land, 
and  cannot  be  taken  over  and  administered  by  the  people 
of  the  country  without  foreign  help.  Schools  should  be 
provided  by  the  Mission  for  the  training  of  Christian  work¬ 
ers,  when  candidates  are  available. 

The  task  is  a  divine  enterprise.  The  divine  resources  of 
the  Gospel  of  a  crucified  and  risen  Christ  provide  the  only 
power  that  can  raise  up  a  witnessing  Church.  Believing 
prayer  is  the  great  force  in  this  work,  and  it  can  and  must 
be  wielded  by  all  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Lord  in  this 
field  and  at  home. 


THE  GREATEST  BUSINESS  IN  THE  WORLD 
THE  BLESSED  MINISTRY  OF  THE  GOSPEL 

By  H.  H.  Marlin,  D.D. 

Winning  men  for  Jesus  is  a  business,  and  we  should  get 
active  cooperation  from  business  men  by  showing  them  con¬ 
vincingly  that  it  is,  beyond  a  peradventure,  the  greatest 
business  in  the  world. 

There  is  no  man  living  who  has  a  more  supreme  right  to 
hold  up  his  head,  to  respect  himself  and  his  calling,  than 
the  minister.  He  is  God’s  business  man:  he  is  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  making  this  world  a  better,  gladder  world  and  of 
changing  bad  men  into  good  men.  His  work  represents 
values,  eternal  values,  economic  values,  political  and  social 
values,  foundation  values  in  comparison  with  which  every 
other  form  of  human  enterprise  seems  secondary  and  relative¬ 
ly  unimportant.  He  adds  values,  character  values  of  im¬ 
measurable  worth  to  life  every  day.  He  changes  liabilities 
into  precious  assets.  He  shifts  men  from  the  wrong  side  to 
the  right  side  of  the  ledger.  He  proclaims  the  truth  Jesus 
proclaimed  that  if  man  wants  a  new  world  he  must  first 
get  a  new  nature.  He  must  bo  born  again.  He  must  be  a 
partaker  of  the  divine  nature  and  logically  and  inevitably 
there  will  come  out  of  that  new  nature  the  new  world,  the 
new  industrial  order,  the  new  ])olitical  order,  the  new  social 
order,  in  brief  the  kingdom  of  God. 

How  are  we  going  to  get  God’s  message  to  the  unredeem¬ 
ed  life  of  the  world?  Many  years  ago  a  minister  might 
confidently  expect  a  number  of  unsaved  people  in  his  church 
every  time  he  preached.  In  writing  his  sermons  he  kept 
the  unredeemed  and  his  glorious  redeemer  always  in  view. 
In  these  times  there  are  few  .sinners  at  any  of  the  church 
serv’ices  with  the  exception  of  the  church  members,  and 
they  do  not  seem  to  know  that  they  are  sinners. 

Old  General  Booth  partially  solved  the  problem  here 
presented  by  taking  the  message  to  the  people  on  the  street, 
but  even  thus  only  the  fringe  of  the  great  army  of  the  un¬ 
saved  is  touched.  If  the  hellions  of  any  city  did  attend  a 
service  in  any  church  of  the  average  type  would  they  be 
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welcome?  Yes?  Are  we  quite  sure  about  it?  If  we  should 
gather  up  in  Pittsburgh  or  in  St.  Louis  any  Sabbath  morn¬ 
ing  a  gang  of  all  kinds  of  folks,  of  all  colors  and  tongues, 
the  scrapings  of  the  streets,  and  march  into  any  church  of 
average  standing  and  pretensions  to  take  part  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  service,  would  we  be  welcomed?  Would  we  be  given 
a  front  seat?  Would  the  joy  of  the  congregation  be  mani¬ 
fest?  Or  would  they  be  scandalized,  indignant,  embarrassed? 

Despite  all  ecclesiastical  chatter  and  protest  the  horrible 
congregations  of  the  street  are  not  wanted  among  the  sweet- 
scented,  cultured,  smug,  self-satisfied  congregations  who  mag¬ 
nify  in  their  songs  the  Savior  of  a  lost  world,  but  who  make 
it  perfectly  clear  that  there  is  no  welcome  among  them  for 
the  riffraff,  for  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  life.  Are  most 
of  our  churches  entirely  too  fine,  too  ornate,  so  that  the 
ragged  regiments  of  the  street  do  not  enter  them,  would  not 
feel  at  home  in  them?  Wlio  stands  at  our  church  doors 
today,  tlie  Brahmin,  unctious,  coldly  repellant  to  the  de¬ 
graded  despairing  refugees  from  the  street,  or  the  Christ, 
haggard  with  grief  at  the  sins  of  men,  wounded  in  His 
heart.  His  hands.  His  feet.  His  side? 

What  was  one  of  the  things  which  drove  William  Booth 
to  the  streets  for  his  congregations?  His  daughter,  Evange¬ 
line  Booth,  will  answer  our  question. 

“He  had  been  converted,  but  the  seed  of  his  conversion 
sprouted  under  the  whitewashed  ceiling  of  Wesley  Chapel. 
He  became  a  boy  preacher  in  the  streets,  and  once,  on  a 
Sunday  morning,  the  satisfied  souls  of  the  congregation 
were  shocked  by  a  rabble  of  slum  youth  who  scuffled  into 
the  forward  pews,  ragged,  odorous,  filthy  and  somewhat 
antagonistic.  After  that  .service  young  William  Booth  was 
scolded  by  the  church  authorities  and  finally  told  that  he 
might  bring  his  outcasts  into  the  temple  again,  provided 
only  that  he  led  them  in  by  the  back  way.  That  was  a 
door  invisible  behind  the  pulpit,  and  which  was  the  approach 
to  obscure  benches  reserved  for  the  shabby  and  the  impecuni¬ 
ous  ;  although  he  acknowledged  the  validity  of  the  objections 
of  the  church  leaders,  my  father  then  and  there  became 
engaged  in  a  struggle  that  did  not  end  until  long  afterward ; 
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but  it  was  the  churches  that  surrendered,  not  Booth.”  Love 
will  entice  sinners  to  church,  but  nothing  less  than  the 
love  of  Jesus  will  do. 

We  suggest  that  no  man  ought  to  be  an  usher  in  a 
church  who  is  not  wholly  in  love  with  the  Lord  Jesus.  A 
cold-hearted  elder  will  not  do  as  much  harm  in  a  church 
as  a  cold-hearted  usher.  Ushers  should  not  be  carelessly 
chosen  as  for  a  minor  position  of  small  moment.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  usher  in  a  church  is  a  position  which  ought  to  be 
highly  magnified.  It  should  be  a  position  reserved  for 
the  highest  type  of  character,  for  men  noted  for  their 
courtesy,  tact,  kindness,  geniality  and  a  real  love  for  human¬ 
ity  in  all  its  grades  and  needs.  Ushers  ought  to  be  men  and 
women  beautiful  with  the  holiness  and  the  compassion  of 
God.  Ushers  ought  to  be  chosen  with  as  great  care  as  that 
which  is  exercised  in  the  choice  of  elders  and  deacons. 
The  usher  is  in  a  sense  the  host  of  the  church ;  it  is  with 
him  that  the  stranger  comes  in  close  contact ;  he  is  the 
I'epresentative  of  the  congregation  and  has  much  to  do  with 
impressions  carried  away  by  the  casual  worshipper.  He 
should  in  a  sense  embody  the  love  and  the  joy  of  God 
shining  on  all  who  enter  the  portals  of  God’s  house.  If 
Jesus  were  an  usher  in  a  church  and  welcomed  sinners  and 
all  kinds  of  broken-hearted  i)eople  at  the  door,  they  would 
come  back,  if  for  nothing  else  than  to  see  that  usher  again, 
to  hear  him  speak,  to  see  God's  love  shining  in  his  face 
and  eyes.  Toshers  in  a  ehurch,  above  all  others  ])erchanee, 
should  pray  that  the  spirit  of  Jesus  might  be  given  to 
them  as  they  meet  at  the  door  eveiy  grade  of  life  and 
every  kind  of  human  netxl. 

And  our  singers,  whether  we  have  a  precentor  or  a 
choir  or  a  quartette,  ought  to  be  redeemed  men  and  women, 
and  their  songs  will  be  filled  with  the  joy  and  with  the 
glory  of  the  salvation  of  Jesus.  Wonderful  is  the  ministry 
of  song  when  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord  sing  His  praises. 
A  man  who  has  been  redeemed  by  the  Lord  Jesus  loves  Him, 
and  wants  everybody  to  love  Him :  he  sings  filled  with 
God’s  yearning  for  his  lost  children;  he  sings  out  of  a 
heart,  filled  with  prayer,  out  of  a  life  filled  with  inexpressible 
ble.ssedness :  he  sings  out  of  the  fullness  of  the  sweetness 
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and  the  passion  and  the  joy  of  the  redeemed.  Such  a 
singer  opens  doors  for  God  that  no  pastor  can  open.  Some 
churches  boast  of  their  high  priced  singers:  people  come 
to  hear  them  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  they  attend  an 
opera,  but  the  sweetest  music  to  God  are  the  joy  songs  of 
His  redeemed,  and  these  are  the  singers  who  grope  at  our 
hearts  while  they  sing,  and  who  open  every  gate  and  door 
that  Jesus  may  come  in. 

In  all  of  our  places  of  worship  we  should  seek  to  have 
the  right  atmosphere.  Every  church  has  two  atmospheres, 
and,  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained,  both  these  atmos¬ 
pheres  will  be  media  most  favorable  to  contact  with  the 
divine  realities  in  the  great  universe  of  life  and  mystery. 
The  janitor  ought  to  be  selected  for  his  spiritual  qualities 
as  well  as  for  his  mechanical  abilities.  He  ought  to  be 
a  man  of  an  alert  and  understanding  mind.  He  ought  to 
hate  with  an  utter  hatred  the  devil  and  stale  atmospheres. 
In  both  summer  and  winter  the  worshippers  should  come  to 
a  church  which  is  filled  with  fresh  air,  the  air  of  that  day 
and  not  of  a  year  ago.  And  in  winter  fresh  air  does  not 
necessarily  mean  frigid  air.  A  “stuffy”  church  is  the  de¬ 
light  of  Satan,  but  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord.  It  is 
hard  to  interest  men  in  Christ  when  they  are  drugged  into 
stui)idity  and  sleep  and  headache  by  overheated,  poisoned 
air.  Too  often  the  janitor  seems  to  be  in  league  with  Beel¬ 
zebub  rather  than  with  the  Lord.  He  is  often  the  devil’s 
best  friend.  A  janitor  ought  to  be  a  man  of  some  intelli¬ 
gence  and  some  imagination,  and  above  all  of  a  most  robust 
conscience  that  all  conditions,  in  so  far  as  he  is  responsible 
for  them,  shall  be  most  favorable  to  a  highly  profitable 
hearing  of  the  Word  of  flod.  A  thoughtful  congregation 
will  magnify  the  position  of  janitor  and  will  not  dispose 
of  it  in  a  jaunty  and  thoughtless  spirit.  A  pastor  who  has 
a  good  janitor  does  not  forget  to  make  that  fact  one  of  the 
main  items  in  his  songs  of  thanksgiving  and  praise. 

But  the  atmosphere  of  which  we  desire  to  speak  in  a 
somewhat  particular  way  is  the  atmosphere  created  by 
those  present  in  the  house  of  God.  We  have  been  in  church 
ser\’ice  where  Jesus  was,  and  we  knew  He  was  there  as  sno”* 
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as  we  came  through  the  door.  Before  a  word  was  said  or  a 
prayer  was  offered  or  a  song  was  sung  our  souls  glowed 
with  desire  for  God.  We  were  alive  to  Him :  our  very  bodies 
tingled  with  the  quickening  sense  of  God,  and  in  our  hearts 
and  upon  our  lips  there  burst  a  flame. 

It  was  an  atmosphere  created  by  souls  who  hungered  for 
God.  “My  heart  and  my  flesh,”  they  said,  “crieth  out 
for  the  living  God.”  Men  and  women  all  over  the  church 
were  showing  God  their  wounds,  sins,  hurts,  problems, 
fears,  and  God’s  spirit  was  at  work  among  them,  doing  for 
them  the  transforming  things  which  God  alone  can  do.  It 
is  easy  to  talk  about  Jesus  and  it  is  easy  to  save  souls  in 
an  atmophere  like  that.  A  stranger  coming  into  such  a 
service  is  not  met  by  the  chill  and  moldy  breath  of  the 
dead,  but  finds  an  atmosphere  charged  with  mystic  fire,  an 
atmosphere  through  which  we  touch  and  apprehend  God. 

We  should  be  more  concerned  about  getting  saved  people 
into  our  churches  and  less  concerned  about  adding  to  our 
church  membership.  When  we  add  7iames  to  our  church 
roll  we  ought  to  be  adding  souls  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 
It  is  quite  evident  to  the  mo.st  casual  observer  that  many 
of  the  names  we  write  in  our  church  books  are  never  written 
in  the  Lamb’s  book  of  life.  Their  connection  with  the  church 
is  of  the  vaguest,  most  tenuous  character,  and  they  are 
strangers  to  Christ.  The  day  will  come  when  Jesus  will 
proclaim  to  their  faces  that  they  are  strangers  to  Him.  A 
man  may  add  the  names  of  100  people  to  his  church  roll 
and  yet  add  no  glory  nor  power  to  the  church  of  Jesus. 
On  the  other  hand  he  may  add  in  a  year  only  one  name  to 
his  church  roll  and  yet  add  a  host  to  the  redeemed  of  the 
Lord.  Some  one  has  said:  “What  we  need  is  not  more 
church  members  but  a  better  brand  of  them.”  We  talk 
about  purging  our  church  rolls,  but  if  the  Lord  purged  them 
they  would  look  like  a  Kansas  wheat  field  after  the  locusts 
had  passed  through.  The  cause  of  the  almost  mortal  sick¬ 
ness  among  the  churches,  the  lack  of  power  to  save  a  lost 
world,  is  found  in  large  measure  in  a  church  filled  in  the 
main  with  unredeemed  people.  The  world  has  come  in  and 
filled  and  vswamped  the  church.  We  let  down  the  bars  lower 
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and  lower  until  at  last  there  were  no  bars  whatever.  We 
made  it  easy  for  the  worldly  to  come  into  the  church  just 
as  they  were,  and  we  made  it  easy  for  them  to  stay  just  as 
they  were.  The  church  wanted  crowds  of  people.  They  got 
the  crowds  for  a  while,  but  then  they  discovered  that  some¬ 
how  or  other  in  getting  the  crowds  Jesus  was  left  outside 
the  door. 

The  church  door  and  the  strait  gate  are  two  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  things.  They  ought  to  be  the  same  but  in  practice 
they  become  more  and  more  unlike.  We  have  changed  the 
strait  gate  of  Christ  into  a  church  door  wide  as  the  gate 
of  the  world  and  we  have  changed  the  narrow  path  of 
righteousness  into  the  broad  way  of  every  sin  and  folly. 
How  can  we  any  longer  distinguish  between  a  church  mem¬ 
ber  and  a  worlding?  We  cannot  any  longer  distinguish 
between  them.  Ordinarily  they  are  as  much  alike  as  two 
peas.  They  seek  the  same  things;  they  go  to  the  same 
places ;  their  speech  is  the  .same  kind  of  speech ;  they  walk 
together  on  the  same  level  and  share  the  same  kind  of 
companionship ;  they  are  of  the  earth  earthy. 

“Come  in,”  we  said,  “and  no  embarrassing  questions  will 
be  asked.  Come  in  just  as  you  are.”  And  the  world  came 
into  the  church,  and  the  world  remained  unchanged  in  the 
church,  and  the  world  was  entirely  comfortable  in  the 
church  and  the  world  at  last  made  the  church  in  large 
measure  just  like  itself.  Thus  the  church  lost  power  to 
energize  life  and  to  transform  life  through  the  Spirit  of 
Cod.  It  had  no  longer  leaven  with  which  to  leaven  the 
great  human  mass.  It  has  lost  power  to  lift  because  it  has 
lost  the  leverage  afforded  by  lives  dedicated  to  the  God  of 
righteousness.  Undoubtedly  the  first  big  task  of  the  church 
today  is  to  bring  salvation  to  its  unredeemed,  unsanctified 
church  members.  It  is  easy  to  get  new  members  into  the 
church,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  get  new  folks. 

What  is  to  be  the  big  motive  in  seeking  the  redemption  of 
men  ?  It  must  be  a  motive  as  high  and  holy  as  that  of  the 
great  Redeemer  Himself,  the  Lord  Jesus.  We  seek  their 
salvation  because  their  salvation  means  their  eternal  felicity ; 
it  means  the  eternal  glory  of  God ;  it  means  the  beautification 
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of  the  human  race,  it  means  our  common  life  made  finer, 
higher,  sweeter,  gladder.  A  wholly  pure  motive  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  things  in  life  and  one  of  the  rarest.  It 
belongs  only  to  hearts  in  which  Christ  is  fully  enthroned. 
It  belongs  to  souls  in  which  self  has  died. 

The  motive  of  some  men  in  a  revival,  in  a  religious  cam¬ 
paign,  may  be,  almost  unconsciously,  of  a  very  low  order. 
They  are  thinking  possibly  more  of  new  church  members 
than  of  new  creatures;  they  are  thinking  more  of  additions 
to  the  church  roll  than  of  additions  to  the  working  forces 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.  A  man  of  this  type  has  a  large 
accession;  possibly  in  this  large  accession  certain  material 
advantages  accrue  to  himself.  He  strengthens  his  standing 
among  his  church  people  and  among  ministers;  his  salary 
may  be  increased  as  a  token  of  the  people’s  growing  ap- 
])reciation ;  a  committee  from  a  strong  church  looking  for  a 
pastor  comes  to  hear  him  preach ;  complimentary  notices  of 
his  work  appear  in  denominational  journals;  his  record  looks 
well  in  the  Minutes  of  General  Assembly;  he  is  invited  to 
address  religious  meetings  of  various  kinds  as  an  unusually 
successful  minister  and  some  accommodating  college  crowns 
his  name  with  a  coveted  D.D. 

Now  he  may  not  drag  these  motives  out  openly,  and  stare 
at  them,  and  be  ashamed  of  them  before  God  and  men  and 
all  angels,  but  they  are  in  his  head  in  a  sub-conscious  kind 
of  way.  A  man  seeking  the  lost  in  Christ’s  spirit  has  one 
chief  reward,  and  one  only,  and  that  is  God’s  own  joy  in  a 
redeemed  soul  and  in  the  unspeakably  glorious  possibilities 
of  such  a  redeemed  soul.  And  this  is  a  reward  far  beyond 
and  high  above  all  comparison. 

The  sermon  of  the  pastor  must  be  free  of  self  and  all 
thoughts  of  self-glorification.  If  he  glorifies  Christ  then  Christ 
will  glorify  him,  and  that  will  be  glorification  fully  and 
forever  satisfying  all  his  deepest  abiding  hungers.  He 
must  in  the  preparation  of  his  sermon  ever  keep  in  view 
the  lost  sinners  and  the  mighty  Savior.  He  must  hunger 
to  see  at  the  end  of  his  sermon,  as  at  the  end  of  a  road,  the 
cross  standing  and  a  broken-hearted  sinner  kneeling  there. 
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But  many,  alas,  are  seeking  merely  to  please  the  people 
and  to  hear  at  the  end  of  their  sermon  the  honeyed  phrase 
and  words  of  adulation.  The  self-centered  man,  the  man 
who  is  thinking  of  exalting  himself  in  his  sermon  instead 
of  Christ  is  far  indeed  from  God’s  shining  goal.  Many  in 
the  audience  may  speak  to  him,  or  to  one  another,  of  his 
scholarly  attainments,  or  they  may  remark  admiringly  on 
his  English  and  his  pulpit  presence  and  personal  charm, 
and  his  poor  vain  heart  may  glow  with  pleasure  at  these 
marks  of  appreciation,  but  what  a  poor  satisfaction  is  that 
compared  to  an  endless  supernal  song  because  a  poor  forlorn 
sinner  has  found  God. 

We  covet  eternal  glory  and  that  glory  may  be  obtained  by 
any  man  who  is  willing  to  be  the  agent  of  God  in  bringing 
a  soul  laid  in  holy  love  upon  the  altar  of  God,  and  the 
supreme  service  of  life  is  to  lead  a  soul  to  the  place  where  he 
gives  his  all  to  God.  Then  the  soul  of  such  an  agent  of  God 
shall  be  a  light  through  all  ages,  a  light  like  that  of  Enoch, 
a  light  at  which  all  hell  may  puff  forever  and  never  be  able 
to  blow  it  out  or  dim  its  glory.  “And  many  of  them  who 
sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  ever¬ 
lasting  life,  and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt. 
And  they  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the 
firmament  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the 
stars  forever  and  ever.”  But  if  one  should  die  redeemed, 
and  take  home  with  him  no  soul,  the  glory  of  his  redemp¬ 
tion  would  be  eclipsed  by  grief,  and  the  joy  of  it  would 
be  turned  into  darkness  and  weeping. 

If  we  were  to  enter  heaven  at  last  and  find  not  one  soul 
who  had  come  there  through  our  ministry  of  speech,  of  life, 
of  service,  of  prayer,  of  love,  how  the  sadness  of  that  knowl¬ 
edge  would  turn  even  heaven  into  a  place  of  gloom.  If 
any  sad  people  are  there,  they  must  be  the  people  who  in  all 
heaven’s  multitude  have  failed  to  find  even  one  man,  woman, 
or  little  child  to  run  to  them  resplendent  with  the  joy  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  to  cry:  “It  was  you  who  brought  me  into 
this  beautiful,  beautiful  land.” 

When  the  Iroquois  Theater  in  Chicago  burned  down,  some 
came  out  of  that  house  of  flames  carrying  others  with  them. 
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but  many  came  out  alone.  It  would  almost  seem  that  eternal 
infamy  would  be  the  portion  of  a  strong  man  who  came  out 
of  that  pit  of  fire  without  bringing  with  him  a  man  or  a 
woman  or  a  little  child.  Thus  in  this  world,  this  house  of 
flames,  we  must  hear  the  cries  of  all  woeful  despairing  ones ; 
we  must  see  their  hands  reaching  up  to  us,  and  we  must 
bring  some  of  them  to  God  though  faces  be  blackened  and 
our  hands  charred  as  by  fire. 

Think  of  the  joy  of  living  in  the  life  of  the  redeemed. 
Moody  brought  Dr.  Grenfel  to  Jesus.  Think  of  what  Dr. 
Grenfel  has  done:  think  of  what  he  is:  think  of  how  all 
the  people  of  Labrador  love  him:  think  of  the  souls  that 
have  been  saved  and  of  the  thousands  who  have  been  in¬ 
spired  to  noble,  unselfish  service  through  him:  think  of  the 
kings  who  have  honored  themselves  in  honoring  him,  and 
then  remember  that  wherever  this  beloved  physician  moves 
and  works  and  sings  and  heals  and  prays  and  loves,  we  see 
Jesus  and  we  see  Moody.  And  wherever  he  speaks,  he  points 
to  Jesus  who  saved  him  and  to  Moody  who  made  this  mighty 
Savior  known  to  him.  Moody  shares  the  glory  of  the  life 
and  work  of  Dr.  Grenfel  and  will  eternally  share  it.  All 
the  crowns  which  shine  upon  his  head  shine  forever  upon 
the  head  of  Moody. 

Think  of  the  gain  to  posterity  in  the  salvation  of  a  soul. 

‘  ‘  Know  that  he  who  converteth  a  sinner  from  the  error  of 
his  ways  saveth  a  soul  from  death  and  overcometh  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  transgressions.  ’  ’  A  big  light  is  cast  upon  these  words 
by  a  single  item  of  investigation  recorded  below.  Long  years 
ago  Prof.  Pellman  of  Bonn  University  traced  the  descendants 
of  Frau  Ada  Jurke,  an  abandoned  woman.  He  identified 
her  descendants  through  the  admirable  system  of  local  re¬ 
cords  kept  by  the  German  authorities.  Out  of  800  of  her 
descendants  thus  traced  there  was  a  record  of  769  who  were 
thieves,  drunkards,  murderers,  prostitutes,  degenerates  and 
insane.  They  had  rolled  up  a  cost  of  many  millions  to  the 
State  and  their  progeny,  down  to  the  final  day  of  investiga¬ 
tion,  were  still  reproducing  their  own  kind.  What  an  ap¬ 
palling  thing  to  contemplate,  all  these  abandoned  lives  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  one  degenerate  woman,  the  thousands  they  con- 
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taminated  and  degraded,  the  diseases  they  propagated  and 
disseminated,  the  foul  sewerage  of  sin  flowing  from  them  and 
ever  polluting  and  poisoning  the  stream  of  the  common  life ! 
If  Frau  Ada  Jurke  ever  looked  back  and  truly  beheld  the 
kind  of  a  crowd  that  walked  in  her  steps,  that  awful  crew 
which  followed  her  down  to  hell,  surely  her  eyes  must  have 
been  blasted  with  horror  as  she  stared.  If  Frau  Ada  Jurke 
had  been  redeemed  in  the  beginning  of  her  career  there  would 
have  been  a  different  kind  of  crowd  following  her,  and  they 
would  have  followed  her  endlessly  through  the  ages  up  into 
the  dazzling  way  and  roads  of  God.  They  would  have 
cleansed  life  instead  of  polluting  it :  they  would  have  lifted 
life  instead  of  degrading  it ;  they  would  have  enriched  life 
instead  of  debauching  and  devastating  it. 

Let  us  write  again  the  words  we  wrote  before:  “Know 
that  he  who  converteth  a  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  ways 
saveth  a  soul  from  death  and  overcometh  a  multitude  of 
transgressions.”  The  greatest  business  in  the  world,  the 
greatest  business  for  governments,  the  greatest  business 
for  the  business  men  of  the  world,  the  greatest  business  for 
organized  society,  the  greatest  business  for  all  souls  who  seek 
the  final  beautification  of  the  human  race,  is  the  supreme 
business  of  the  man  of  God,  the  winning  of  souls  through 
the  redemptive  grace  and  power  of  our  all-powerful,  blessed 
Lord  Jesus. 

The  soul  winner  must  he  a  righteous  man.  There  are  two 
invincible  forces  in  this  world  which  await  release  in  the 
soul  of  man:  one  of  these  forces  is  righteousness  and  the 
other  is  love.  The  life  speaks  louder  than  words.  The  re¬ 
deemed  man  alone  can  reach  the  unredeemed.  God  cast  his 
glory  on  Naomi’s  heart  and  the  life  of  Naomi  cast  glory 
on  the  name  of  God.  Ruth  hungered  to  be  like  Naomi ’s  God. 
Ruth  said  in  her  heart:  “If  God  did  that  for  Naomi,  He 
will  do  it  for  me  also.”  The  sweetness  of  Naomi’s  heart 
cast  its  enchantments  every  day  upon  the  soul  of  Ruth  until 
a  great  love,  like  a  mighty  fire,  blazed  up  within  this  Moa- 
bitess,  and  she  began  to  love  God  with  a  deathless,  con¬ 
suming  love.  Her  love  for  God  was  wholly  identified  with 
her  love  for  Naomi :  to  love  Naomi  was  to  love  God.  Thus 
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broke  from  her  lips  that  matchless  declaration  of  faith  and 
love  which  swept  all  before  it  as  floods  of  great  rivers  make 
roadways  to  the  sea.  ‘  ‘  Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  nor  to 
return  from  following  after  thee,  for  whither  thou  goest  I 
will  go,  and  where  thou  lodgest  I  will  lodge,  thy  people  shall 
be  my  people  and  thy  God  my  God,  where  thou  diest  will 
I  die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried,  the  Lord  do  so  to  me  and 
more  also  if  aught  but  death  part  thee  and  me.”  The 
sweetness  of  Christ  in  us.  His  beauty.  His  truth.  His  tender¬ 
ness,  His  love,  will  draw  to  us  the  unsaved.  There  was  a 
certain  physician  of  whom  a  man  said:  “Wherever  I  meet 
that  man  he  makes  me  think  of  God.”  Man  straightway 
loves  God  when  he  sees  Him  shining  in  man.  To  win  men 
we  must  carry  within  us  the  glory  of  the  redeemed  and 
that  glory  is  God. 

In  this  great  business  in  the  world  any  man  will  toil  in 
vain  unless  in  his  heart  burns  the  promised  fire.  He  re¬ 
ceives  power  when  he  receives  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  if  he 
does  not  possess  that  power  the  hearts  of  men  are  closed  to 
him  as  by  walls  of  stone  and  gates  of  iron.  The  challenge 
at  the  gates  of  a  sinner’s  heart  must  be  nothing  less  than 
the  challenge  of  God.  The  approach  of  God  to  the  soul  of 
a  sinner  is  the  approach  of  fire.  Luke  was  a  physician :  he 
was  also  a  reporter.  When  asked  just  what  happened  at 
Pentecost  the  reporter  answered  the  question  in  a  word : 
“FIRE.”  What  happened  on  the  Damascus  road  when  Saul 
the  persecutor  became  Paul  the  apostle  of  the  Lord  Jesus? 
Paul  answers  as  Luke  with  a  sinarle  word:  “FIRE.”  “And 
suddenly  there  came  a  sound  from  heaven  as  of  a  mighty 

rushink  wind  and . FIRE.”  What  a  line  that  is! 

In  contrast  with  such  a  happening  nineteen  hundred  years 
ago  how  lethargic,  .stagnated,  materialistic  is  the  church 
of  our  day?  Nothing  happens.  Nothing  is  expected  to 
happen ! 

We  will  never  forget  a  night  in  old  T’nion  Church.  IMoon 
Run  township,  many  long  years  ago  when  fire  from  heaven 
fell  upon  us.  The  fire  was  there  and  a  diviner  gladness 
we  never  knew.  The  house  glowed  with  it.  We  wore  all  in 
a  kind  of  an  ecstasy.  And  why  did  the  Spirit  come  upon  us 
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thus  like  a  cloud  of  flame?  There  was  a  man  in  the  church 
that  night  for  whom  many  prayers  were  being  offered.  His 
wife  and  family  hungered  for  his  redemption.  The  members 
of  the  congregation  were  greatly  exercised  over  him.  The 
pastor  came  to  us  before  the  service  and  told  us  how  hard 
they  were  praying  for  that  man.  So  as  we  preached  we 
prayed  in  our  heart  and  were  reaching  out  for  him.  As  we 
reached  out  for  him,  and  all  the  people  sought  God  together 
for  this  one  soul,  suddenly  that  flame  began  to  burn  among 
us  and  filled  us  with  holy  joy.  When  the  pastor,  the  Rev. 
John  Aiken,  and  the  writer,  walked  home  together  that  night 
we  were  silent  for  awhile,  and  then  John  spoke:  “ Nothing, ’’ 
said  he,  “is  sweeter  than  to  taste  that  flame.”  When  we  feel 
most  powerless  and  the  heart  of  the  sinner  is  as  a  fortress 
gate,  rusted  and  immovable,  and  utter  weakness  is  our  por¬ 
tion,  then  our  hearts  cry  to  God,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  comes 
and  breaks  the  bolts  of  iron  and  the  bars  of  brass  and  the 
gate  opens  and  God  walks  in.  A  poor  colored  woman  ap¬ 
proached  a  highly  educated  man  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh 
and  convinced  him  that  his  supreme  need  was  Jesus.  She 
was  a  scrub  woman  in  a  large  office  building,  and  with  her 
mops  and  pails  about  her,  she  spoke  feelingly  to  him  of 
Jesus,  She  had  no  education  but  she  had  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  while  she  spoke  all  the  defences  in  the  man’s  heart 
crumbled  into  dust,  the  door  opened,  and  Jesus  came  in. 
And  that  man,  redeemed  through  the  efforts  of  a  poor  scrub 
woman,  is  today  a  highly  successful  minister  in  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  A  man  may  have  a  splendid  educa¬ 
tion,  he  may  have  great  natural  abilities,  but  all  his  efforts 
to  redeem  men  will  be  in  vain  unless  he  has  been  baptized 
with  “FIRE.” 

The  man  who  would  win  the  unsaved  must  love  them.  He 
must  love  them  with  the  passion  and  constancy  of  God. 
And  sinners  will  warm  their  chilled  hearts  in  the  presence 
of  such  a  love  as  a  man  in  winter  time  might  warm  his 
chilled  hands  before  a  flame.  No  dissimulation,  even  the 
most  artful,  can  conceal  the  lack  of  that  needed  heat.  Nothing 
will  take  the  place  of  it.  Continually  we  need  to  be  healed 
and  cured  and  comforted  with  the  love  of  those  in  whose 
hearts  God  has  made  His  home.  “Though  I  speak  with  the 
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tonnes  of  men  and  of  angels  and  have  not  love  I  am  become 
as  a  sounding  brass  or  a  clanging  symbal.  And  though  I 
have  the  gift  of  prophecy  and  understand  all  mysteries,  and 
all  knowledge,  and  though  I  have  all  faith  so  that  I  could 
remove  mountains,  and  have  not  love,  I  am  nothing.  And 
though  I  bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  though 
I  give  my  body  to  be  burned  and  have  not  love,  it  profiteth 
me  nothing,” 

The  soul  winner  will  find  there  is  power  in  Go(Vs  word. 
The  Christian’s  defence,  when  Satan  disputes  with  him  the 
road,  is  the  sword  of  the  S])irit  which  is  the  Word  of  God. 
And  he  discovers  also  there  is  nothing  better  than  God’s 
word  with  which  to  pry  open  the  rusted  gates  of  an  un¬ 
sanctified  heart.  Indeed  it  cuts  through  the  hardest  wall 
of  unbelief  as  an  oxygen  flame  cuts  thi’ough  the  hardest 
steel.  ‘‘The  word  of  God  is  quick  and  powerful  and  sharper 
than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing 
asunder  of  the  soul  and  the  spirit  and  the  joints  and  mar¬ 
row,  and  is  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 
heart.”  “All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God  and 
is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for 
instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God  may  be 
perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works.”  The 
sophisticated,  modernistic,  egotistical  teacher  who  inhabits 
the  theological  land  of  our  day  may  smile  condescendingly, 
even  pityingly,  upon  such  (to  him)  obsolete  doctrine,  never¬ 
theless  the  man  able  to  bring  souls  to  God  brings  them  by 
the  oldfashioned  power  there  is  in  the  oldfashioned  word  of 
the  living  God.  There  is  life  in  the  Word:  there  is  heat  in 
it:  there  is  power  in  it:  there  is  healing  in  it,  and  men  au¬ 
thenticated  by  the  witness  of  their  lives  as  ambassadors  of 
God  are  always  men  of  the  Book.  The  preacher  who  is  a 
stranger  to  the  Book  is  also  a  stranger  to  the  God  of  the  Book. 

The  best  ivay  to  witnes.s  for  Je.sus  is  just  to  tell  everywhere 
what  Jesus  has  done  for  us  and  what  He  is  doing  for  us 
every  day.  Many  members  of  the  churches  have  had  no 
vital  experience  of  Jesus’  saving,  keeping  power,  therefore 
they  have  no  burning  message;  they  have  nothing  to  tell 
about  Jesus:  they  are  strangers  to  Him.  But  with  the  man 
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who  has  something  to  tell,  a  real  experience  of  Jesus’  saving, 
sanctifying,  energizing  spirit,  there  abides  power.  The  most 
effective  messenger  Jesus  sends  forth  is  always  the  man 
able  to  say:  “Hearken,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  Jesus  has 
done  for  my  soul,”  John  Jaspar  was  such  a  witnovss.  He 
was  a  colored  slave  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  who  had  been 
mightily  converted.  The  good  news  about  Jesus  was  like 
fire  within  his  bones.  He  said  he  must  speak  about  Jesus 
or  he  would  burst  with  the  glory  piling  up  within  him.  He 
began  to  tell  all  the  workmen  in  the  big  tobacco  warehouse 
where  he  worked  what  Jasus  had  done  for  him,  where  and 
how  He  had  met  Jaspar,  and  redeemed  him.  The  foreman 
rebuked  him  and  told  him  to  attend  to  his  business,  which 
was  getting  out  tobacco  barrels  and  not  preaching.  But 
fortunately  John  Jaspar ’s  owner  was  a  man  of  Christian 
spirit,  and  so  he  told  him  to  tell  his  story  to  every  man  in 
the  warehouse,  from  cellar  to  attic,  which  he  did,  and  after¬ 
wards  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  celebrated 
colored  preachers  of  all  time.  He  brought  salvation, 
the  .salvation  which  transform.s,  the  salvation  of  Jesus, 
to  thousands  of  colored  people  and  all  he  did  was  just 
to  tell  them  what  Jesus  had  done  for  him.  There  is 
no  message  more  heart-.stirring  and  .soul-moving  than  the 
message  of  the  Gadarene,  which  was  a  plain  recital  of 
“the  great  things”  Jesus  had  done  for  him,  and  the  de¬ 
claration  that  this  same  Jesus  .stood  at  the  door  of  all 
hearts  to  do  the  .same  “great  things”  for  them. 

Often  there  is  just  one  man  who  can  reach  another  man, 
and  possibly  no  other  one  can  reach  him.  His  parents  can¬ 
not  reach  him,  nor  his  pastor,  nor  his  friends,  but  there  is 
one  man,  the  man  who  .stands  closest  to  him  who  can  open 
the  door  of  his  heart  to  Jesus.  What  a  responsibility  carried 
by  that  one  man  and  woe  to  him  if  he  does  not  assume  it. 
And  woe  to  the  pastor,  also,  whose  business  it  is  to  make 
Jesus  known,  if  he  stands  with  dumb  lips  in  the  presence 
of  the  unredeemed.  It  is  well  to  remember  the  judgments 
pronounced  against  all  who  have  light  and  do  not  let  it 
shine,  who  have  knowledge  that  would  redeem  life  and  do 
not  speak.  The  judgments  of  God  are  not  popular  as  a 
theme  these  days.  But  His  judgments  are  recorded,  never- 
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theless,  against  our  sins  as  pastor  and  people,  and  especially 
against  the  sin  of  not  witnessing  for  God  in  the  presence  of 
the  ungodly  and  the  blasphemers.  Ezekiel  is  dust  but  his 
name  lives  and  his  voice  is  still  heard  in  our  city  streets: 

‘  ‘  Son  of  man,  I  have  made  thee  a  watchman  unto  the  House 
of  Israel:  therefore  hear  the  word  at  my  mouth,  and  give 
them  the  warning  for  me.  When  I  say  unto  the  wicked: 
Thou  shalt  surely  die;  and  thou  givest  him  not  warning, 
nor  speakest  to  warn  the  wicked  from  his  wicked  way,  to 
save  his  life;  the  same  wicked  man  shall  die  in  his  in¬ 
iquity;  but  his  blood  will  I  require  at  thine  hand.  Yet  if 
thou  warn  the  wicked,  and  he  turn  not  from  his  wickedness, 
nor  from  his  wicked  way,  he  shall  die  in  his  iniquity;  but 
thou  hast  delivered  thy  soul.”  Hang  out  the  red  light:  a 
train  is  thundering  down  the  track  through  the  thick  night 
and  an  avalanche  has  cast  a  great  heap  of  rock  and  boulders 
across  its  track.  The  man  who  is  able  to  warn  the  engineer, 
and  does  not,  is  guilty  of  the  blood  of  all  the  mangled  and 
dead  on  that  wrecked  train.  Let  a  light  shine  from  the 
lighthouse  to  warn  the  ship,  storm-driven,  that  it  may  avoid 
the  rocks  where  death  crouches  like  a  wolf  in  the  foam.  The 
man  who  is  the  keeper  of  the  light,  and  who  allowed  the 
light  to  go  out,  is  guilty  of  the  blood  of  all  who  die  in  that 
mad  sea.  “Whether  men  will  hear  or  whether  they  will 
forbear,”  we  are  witnesses  to  the  power  of  sin  to  destroy 
and  to  the  power  of  Jesus  to  save.  The  lips  of  the  majority 
of  church  members  are  dumb,  and  sealed  in  the  midst  of 
sin,  of  sin  flaunting,  brazen  and  unafraid.  Pride  seals  their 
lips;  indifference  seals  their  lips;  they  are  dumb  and  they 
are  dumb  because  they  are  dead. 

It  often  seems  to  us  that  we  are  quite  stupid  in  not 
using  more  than  we  do  the  ministry  of  children  in  the 
redemption  of  a  lost  world.  The  hands  of  little  children 
can  often  open  doors  for  Jasus  when  no  other  hands  will 
do,  no,  not  even  the  hands  of  father  or  mother  or  wife  or 
sister  or  brother  or  friend.  A  child’s  hand  is  the  weakest 
hand  in  the  world,  but  when  it  fumbles  at  the  door  of  the 
father’s  heart  it  often  proves  to  be  the  strongest  hand  in 
the  world,  for  it  breaks  down  hell’s  gate  in  a  man’s  heart 
and  lets  in  the  Son  of  God.  Every  church  has  in  its  Sab- 
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bath  School  numbers  of  little  children  who  have  parents  that 
are  careless  or  unbelieving  or  living  in  sin.  If  these  little 
children  are  impressed  as  they  can  be,  if  they  are  won  as 
only  Jesus’  love  in  our  hearts  can  win  them,  if  they  are 
used  as  only  little  children  can  be  used,  ofttimes  fathers 
and  mothers  can  be  brought  to  bow  in  penitence  and  love 
at  Jesus’  feet,  led  there  by  the  hand  of  a  little  child,  their 
little  child.  Long  centuries  ago  a  great  man,  next  to  the 
king  in  power  and  glory,  was  a  leper,  and  a  captive  maiden 
came  to  him  and  touched  his  heart  with  her  hand,  the 
hand  of  a  little  child,  so  that  the  faith  which  saved  him  en¬ 
tered  his  door.  The  ministry  of  little  children  is  one  of  the 
most  potent  ministries  of  life:  why,  then,  do  we  avail  our¬ 
selves  of  its  power  in  such  limited  measure?  A  little  child 
can  find  a  way  for  Jesus  when  there  seems  to  be  no  way. 

There  is  very  little  witnessing  these  days  on  the  part  of 
church  members  to  the  redeeming  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
and  thereby  the  church  suffers  very  great  loss.  There  is 
new  power  born  and  new  joy  manifested  among  the  people 
who  increasingly  witness  to  the  saving  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus.  Every  week  among  such  a  people,  in  such  a  church, 
some  are  found  weeping  and  some  are  found  singing  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross  of  Jesus.  Such  a  church  becomes  in  any 
community  a  church  of  miracles,  a  church  where  unbeliev¬ 
able  things  happen,  a  place  w'here  new^  chapters  of  the  Book 
of  Acts  are  alwaj’s  being  written.  We  are  stagnated;  we 
are  powerless,  lifeless,  joyless.  What  do  w^e  need?  We  need 
men  and  women  who  know  Christ  to  tell  the  world  every 
week  what  they  know  about  him.  Thus  will  w^e  recover, 
and  thus  only  will  we  recover,  the  glory  of  the  church  in 
the  pages  of  its  most  resplendent  history,  the  history  of 
“FIRE.” 

Somewhere  we  have  seen  a  description  of  a  journey  which 
De  Quincey  made  in  a  stage  coach  shortly  after  the  battle 
of  Waterloo.  The  drivers  and  the  passengers  on  this  coach 
were  the  bearers  of  the  tidings  of  that  great  battle  and  its 
outcome.  There  were  no  telegraph  lines  to  flash  the  news 
of  important  events  in  those  days.  Messages  were  sent  by 
carriers  from  place  to  place.  We  read  that  “The  drivers 
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of  this  coach  were  dressed  in  their  brightest  livery.  The 
horses  were  decked  with  garlands  of  oak  leaves  and  flowers. 
Drivers  and  passengers  vied  with  each  other  in  calling  out 
to  every  one  they  met  the  glad  news  of  the  victory  of  the 
allies.  Everywhere  they  were  received  with  the  heartiest 
tokens  of  joy.  Every  one  who  heard  the  glad  announcement 
became  in  turn  a  herald  or  a  mOvSsenger  proclaiming  it  to 
every  one  he  met.  So  it  is  with  every  one  who  has  truly 
heard  the  glad  tidings  of  eternal  life.  They  did  not  need  to 
be  reminded  that  a  solemn  obligation  rests  upon  them  to 
herald  the  Gospel  to  others.  They  are  so  inclined  of  their 
own  free  will  and  desire.  They  are  moved  by  an  irrepressible 
impulse  to  communicate  to  others  that  which  is  more  precious 
to  them  than  life  itself.”  The  biggest  “thrill”  in  life  is 
obtained  in  witnessing  for  Jesus  when  the  man  who  wit¬ 
nesses  for  Him  tells  the  story  of  a  sinner  who  climbed  with 
Jesus’  help  out  of  hell  up  into  a  throne  of  “unspeakable 
peace,”  “inexpressible  joy,”  and  a  “glory  above  measure.” 

A  man  who  is  selling  cars,  or  what  not,  will  tell  you  that 
he  has  several  prospects  in  view.  He  means  there  are 
some  men  he  has  been  carefully  cultivating  with  the  idea 
of  selling  them  cars.  He  so  excites  desire  in  them  and  con¬ 
vinces  them  that  he  has  something  sui)erior  to  sell  that 
finally  the  prospect  is  completely  sold  on  the  [)roposition 
presented  and  becomes  a  customer.  Should  we  not  always 
have  in  mind  a  number  of  good  prospects  for  the  kingdom 
of  God  ?  Should  we  not  indeed  look  upon  every  man, 
woman  and  child  with  whom  we  come  in  contact  as  a  pros¬ 
pect  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  as  a  new  disciple  for  our 
blessed  Lord?  Such  a  life  habit  on  the  part  of  even  a 
comparatively  small  i)ereentage  of  all  the  professed  follow¬ 
ers  of  Jesus  would  soon  mean  a  new  church  and  a  new 
world.  Every  day  in  one  way  or  another  we  can  prepare 
a  road  to  some  man’s  heart  and  over  that  road  Jesus  will 
come  and  make  that  man’s  heart  His  home.  Let  us  select 
some  man  we  intend  to  bring  out  of  darkness  into  the 
kingdom  where  no  darkness  ever  comes.  Every  day  we  are 
winning  his  confidence  and  love.  We  are  convincing  him 
that  we  have  something  of  present  and  eternal  value,  some- 
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thing  that  will  add  continual  songs  and  brightness  to  his 
daily  road.  We  are  casting  up  a  highway  for  the  King. 
Thus  all  our  contacts  with  certain  persons,  prospects  for  the 
kingdom  of  God,  are  leading  up  to  the  time  when  at  the 
call  of  Christ  a  full  and  glad  surrender  will  be  made  to 
Him.  A  man’s  confidence  in  us,  his  liking  for  us,  the 
service  of  love,  freely  given  to  him  and  to  his  every  day, 
are  all  a  part  of  a  road  we  have  built  whereby  our  blessed 
Lord  may  come  to  him. 

There  is  what  we  might  call  the  psychological  moment 
in  our  approach  to  a  soul  and  our  ])resentation  to  that  soul 
of  our  wondrous  Lord.  The  psychological  moment  is  the 
best  moment,  and  the  best  moment  is  when  God’s  whisper 
is  in  our  heart-“ Speak.””  Let  us  be  immediately  and 
vividly  responsive  to  the  impulses  received  from  the  Holy 
Spirit.  He  will  speak  to  us  just  as  he  did  to  Philip  in  the 
wilderness  where  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  was  gloriously  saved. 
A  man  might  make  a  nuisance  of  himself,  and  do  a  vast 
harm  by  speaking  at  inopportune  times  and  in  an  unhappy 
manner  to  those  outside  the  fold.  The  Spirit  will  guide  us 
unfailingly,  if  we  always  place  ourselves  under  His  inspiration. 

The  approach  of  Philip  to  the  Ethiopian  is  a  perfect 
illustration  of  what  we  mean  in  speaking  of  the  psychological 
moment  in  an  approach  to  a  soul.  Philip  was  in  the  desert; 
he  knew  not  why;  he  only  knew  he  was  there  in  obedience 
to  the  command  of  God.  More  than  that  he  did  not  need 
to  know.  That  knowledge  filled  his  .soul  with  peace  even 
as  the  desert  was  flooded  with  light.  It  was  all  part  of  a 
divinely  arranged  i)rogram,  and  it  was  therefore  wholly 
good  and  wholly  beautiful.  The  Plthiopian  was  alone  in 
the  de.sert.  He  was  engaged  in  good  business.  He  was 
reading  God’s  word.  It  was  good  reading.  He  was  enjoy¬ 
ing  it.  There  were  some  things  in  it  which  were  not  wholly 
clear,  but  he  got  enough  to  make  his  heart  hunger  and  burn 
for  more.  He  had  light,  but  he  wanted  more  light.  He 
needed  illumination.  He  looked  around  for  an  illuminator 
and  saw  Philip.  At  that  very  moment,  the  psychological 
moment,  the  Spirit  whispered  to  Philij),  “Run  and  join  your¬ 
self  to  him.”  And  Philip  ran.  He  did  not  need  a  chariot 
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or  a  charioteer.  The  eunuch  was  reading  the  Fifty-third 
chapter  of  Isaiah.  Now  the  Fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah 
is  a  picture  of  Jesus.  Truly  this  is  what  one  might  call 
an  open  door  and  a  great  opportunity.  Philip  and  the 
eunuch  were  alone  in  the  desert.  There  would  be  no  inter¬ 
ruption.  Philip  had  found  the  eunuch  with  God’s  book  in 
his  hand.  He  had  found  him  hungry  to  know  the  whole 
meaning  of  the  Scripture.  He  had  found  him  groping 
for  the  door  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  kingdom  of  life 
and  light.  What  a  seeker  and  what  a  guide!  What  a 
pupil  and  what  a  teacher !  What  hunger  for  light  and  what 
an  illuminator!  It  seemed  as  if  for  ages  the  desert  had 
waited  to  see  such  an  incident  as  this.  And  Philip,  filled 
with  God’s  Spirit,  began  at  the  very  Scripture  where  the 
Book  was  open  and  preached  Christ  to  this  prepared  soul 
so  convincingly  and  lovingly  that  at  once  the  eunuch  ac¬ 
cepted  Jesus  and  was  baptized  and  was  born  into  the  king¬ 
dom.  The  time  was  ripe  and  wholly  rii)e  when  God  whis¬ 
pered  in  the  car  of  Philip  and  said,  “Run  and  join  your¬ 
self  to  him,”  and  thus  also  God  will  speak  to  us  when  wo 
are  fully  jdelded  to  Him,  and  will  show  us  always  when 
to  speak,  and  how  to  speak,  and  where.  A  man’s  heart 
may  be,  through  a  variety  of  causes,  open  wider  to  God  at 
a  certain  point  in  his  life  than  it  ever  was  before,  and  wider 
than  it  may  ever  be  again,  unless  near  to  him  is  some  re¬ 
deemed  soul  who,  hearing  God’s  whisper,  runs  to  him,  and 

runs  with  all  the  eager  love  of  Philip,  claiming  with  un¬ 

speakable  joy  a  new  disciple  for  Jesus. 

Tremendous  results  always  flow  from  every  genuine  con¬ 
version.  The  Ethiopian  gave  Jesus  two  keys:  one  was  the 
key  of  his  heart  and  the  other  was  the  key  of  the  kingdom 
of  Ethiopia.  And  Jesus  gave  to  him  the  key  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God.  The  place  to  present  Jesus  to  any  soul  is  pre¬ 

ferably  a  place  quiet  and  apart  from  the  multitiude.  There 
should  be  just  two  there,  the  teacher  and  the  taught,  the  desert, 
if  you  please,  and  just  Philip  and  the  Ethiopian.  We  can 
speak  a  word  for  Jesus  anytime,  anywhere,  but  we  can  speak 
most  effectively  about  Him  when  we  are  alone  with  the  soul 
who  is  seeking  Him.  In  the  quiet  of  his  room  Jesus  unfolded 
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the  deep  things  of  the  kingdom  of  God  to  Nicodemus.  In 
this  quiet  place,  undisturbed  by  the  chatter  and  confusions 
of  the  street,  there  took  place  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
dialogues  ever  recorded.  And  again  in  the  silence  and  soli¬ 
tude  of  the  great  plain  surrounding  the  well  of  Jacob  our 
Lord  unfolded  the  mysteries  of  divine  love  to  a  poor, 
ignorant,  abandoned  woman  of  the  town.  There  the  world 
was  shut  out  with  all  its  distractions  and  the  soul  of  Christ 
and  the  soul  of  the  woman  focused  intently  and  intensely 
on  the  things  of  God.  But,  since  Jesus  talked  with  Nico¬ 
demus,  and  since  He  talked  with  the  Samaritan  woman, 
millions  of  people  have  crowded  into  that  little  room  where 
Jesus  and  Nicodemus  talked  together,  and  other  millions 
joined  Jesus  and  the  Samaritan  woman  at  the  well  and, 
as  they  pass  on,  other  millions  crowd  in  to  look  and  to 
listen  and  to  behold  with  awed  eyes  the  transfigurement 
which  was  there. 

In  a  Imsy  office  or  shop  or  mill,  amidst  a  hundred  interrup¬ 
tions,  one  cannot  ordinarily  speak  with  any  great  measure 
of  effectiveness  to  souls  about  the  things  of  God.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  well  to  remember  that  God  can  save  a  soul 
seeking  Him  anytime,  anwhere;  in  the  hurly-burly  of  life, 
in  the  tumult  of  the  street,  in  the  white  heat  and  confusions 
of  all  life’s  competitions  and  contentions,  the  hand  that 
reaches  out  will  find  God,  the  voice  which  calls  to  Him 
will  find  its  answer.  One  of  my  boys  in  the  old  Fourth 
Church,  East  End,  Pittsburgh,  was  notable  in  his  power 
to  bring  men  to  God  at  the  most  unexpected  times,  and 
in  the  strangest  ])laces.  He  had  in  large  measure  the  habit 
of  Moody :  everywhere  he  went  he  was  witnessing  for  Christ 
and  seeking  new  subjects  for  the  exercise  of  Christ’s  re¬ 
deeming  grace  and  power.  In  a  livery  stable  one  day  he 
spoke  with  great  earnestness  and  love  to  one  of  the  men 
employed  there.  And  then  he  knelt  with  this  man  in  one 
of  the  empty  stalls,  and  before  the  candidate  for  God’s 
mercy  rose  from  his  knees  he  was  gloriously  saved.  Better 
a  quiet  place,  but  any  place  will  do  when  God’s  spirit  whis- 
])ers,  “Run  and  speak.” 
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We  should  always  approach  men  in  faith.  We  should 
regard  no  man  as  hopeless  or  impossible”.  That  was  Jesus’ 
spirit  and  that  was  Jesus’  way.  How  hopeless  Zae- 
chaeus  seemed,  but  in  a  little  while  Jesus  demonstrated  that 
Zacchaeus  was  one  of  the  most  solvable  men  in  the  entire 
city  of  Jericho.  Jesus  thawed  out  the  heart  of  that  poor  sin¬ 
ner;  he  warmed  him  through  and  through;  he  lifted  him 
into  a  new  world ;  Jesus  created  a  new  Zacchaeus  when  Jesus 
honored  that  poor  despised  outcast  sinner ;  crowned  him  with 
distinguished  honor,  when  He  revealed  to  him  divine  love. 
That  changed  Zacchaeus;  that  opened  every  door  in  his 
heart,  every  door  and  room  in  his  home  to  Jesus.  “Come 
in,  come  in,”  he  cried,  weeping  and  singing  and  laughing 
all  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  breath,  “Come  in, 
dear,  blessed  Lord  Jesus.”  Zacchaeus,  the  little  man,  grew 
a  mile  a  minute  after  he  saw  Jesus  and  after  Jesus  spoke 
to  him.  He  literally  threw  himself  into  Christ’s  arms,  and 
yet  Zacchaeus  was  regarded  by  all  the  leaders  of  the  church 
in  Jericho  as  “untouchable,”  “impossible,”  clear  outside 
the  pale,  clear  outside  the  door.  Jesus  can  save  the  worst. 
He  came  to  save  the  worst  No  man,  no  woman,  is  hope¬ 
less  in  Jesus’  eyes. 

Let  us  approach  the  apparently  hopeless  in  Jesus’  way, 
in  His  spirit,  and  we  will  be  amazed  to  see  Jesus  pcrfoian 
the  miracle  of  Zacchaeus ’s  redemption  again  and  again. 
Christians  have  in  large  measure  forgotten  their  mission, 
the  mission  of  Jesus,  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost.  We 
know  a  little  village.  Into  this  village  moved  a  tough 
family.  Their  way  of  living  shocked  the  villagers.  And 
not  one  person,  Christian  minister,  or  member  of  any 
church,  man  or  woman,  called  on  that  family  to  invite  them 
to  church,  to  talk  about  Christ  with  them,  to  pray  for  them, 
to  reveal  interest  in  them,  to  show  love  for  them.  That 
family  moved  out  of  the  little  (Christian?)  village  just  as 
tough,  just  as  wicked  and  degenerate,  just  as  far  from  God 
as  when  they  moved  in.  Thus  we  gather  our  skirts  about 
us  and  walk  in  wide  circles  around  the  ungodly,  like  the 
Pharisee  of  old,  lest  we  touch  them  and  be  contaminated, 
or  lest  we  damage  in  some  way  our  precious  reputation. 
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through  association  with  them  in  their  home  or  on  the 
street.  We  have  lost  in  large  degree  the  great  moving 
passion  of  the  early  church,  a  consuming  hunger  to  reveal 
to  the  lost  the  Saviour  of  the  lost,  to  give  light  to  those  in 
darkness,  to  reveal  love  to  the  broken  and  desolate  of  heart. 
Our  lost  power  will  be  recovered  when  our  lost  mission 
is  recovered. 

Prayer  that  is  sincere  and  that  contains  Jesus’  pa.ssion 
will  win  the  world  to  God.  It  is  one  of  the  supreme  things 
we  lack.  It  seems  to  be  the  thing  most  difficult  to  secure. 
Average  folks  are  willing  to  do  many  things  to  advance  the 
church  program,  but  as  a  rule  they  will  not  pray.  But 
prayer  is  just  talking  to  God,  telling  Him  of  our  needs, 
adoring  Him  for  His  goodness  and  love.  The  right  kind 
of  prayer  is  just  like  a  song ;  it  is  music,  in  it  is  the  laugh¬ 
ter  of  one  who  shares  the  joy  of  God,  in  it  also  are  the 
tears  and  the  cries  of  a  heart  oppressed  by  the  desperate 
needs  of  life.  It’s  the  happiest  time  of  day,  praying  time, 
and  all  through  the  day  the  man  who  loves  God  is  talking 
with  Him,  leaning  on  Him.  The  most  comforting  words 
Jesus  ever  spoke  to  Peter  were  these:  “I  have  prayed  for 
you.”  The  people  who  love  us  most  are  the  people  who 
put  us  every  day  in  the  center  of  their  prayers.  If  we 
are  in  the  center  of  their  hearts  we  will  a.ssuredly  be  in  the 
center  of  their  prayers. 

If  we  could  get  in  every  church  a  little  group  of  people 
to  pray  until  hunger  for  God  rose  clamoring  in  all  hearts 
then  the  fire,  the  FIRE  would  come  down.  But  so  much 
prayer  is  formal,  dead,  what  Bounds  calls  “ accursed  prayer,” 
which  kills  God’s  life  in  the  heart  and  desolates  the  souls 
of  men.  When  we  speak  of  sincere  prayer  we  remember 
always  an  old  Mrs.  Hefflefinger  we  knew  as  a  boy  in  the 
village  where  we  were  born.  She  prayed  for  her  boy  that 
he  might  be  .saved  and  she  prayed  for  him  until  she  died 
We  can  still  hear  her  wailing  voice  as  she  prayed  for  him 
that  he  might  not  come  at  last  to  the  place  where  despair 
would  shake  his  soul  and  he  would  unavailingly  weep  and 
lament,  “The  harvest  is  over;  the  summer  is  ended  and  we 
are  not  saved.”  This  prayer  shook  us  and  it  shook  God. 
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Her  boy  was  saved  after  the  old  mother  died,  after  she  died 
still  praying.  Every  time  we  passed  the  old  graveyard 
where  with  the  “rude  fathers  of  the  hamlet”  she  slept  the 
long,  long  sleep,  we  thought  we  heard  a  song  of  praise 
bursting  from  that  old  mother’s  grave.  All  great  revivals 
have  been  born  in  prayer.  Somebody  prayed  and  then 
fell  heaven’s  “FIRE.” 

Save  a  soul  and  at  once  you  form  a  human  chain,  an 
endless  chain,  a  chain  which  becomes  by  and  by  a  chain  ex¬ 
tending  its  saving  lifting  power  to  the  ages  of  the  ages. 
When  my  wife  was  a  little  girl  she  converted  their  family 
laundress.  The  laundress  converted  her  eldest  daughter. 
This  daughter,  while  ill  in  a  hospital,  converted  one  of  the 
patients.  She  in  turn  converted  two  of  her  friends  and  so 
the  human  chain  began  to  lengthen,  to  expand  and  grow 
and  widen  through  the  years.  By  and  by  we  can  picture  a 
great  multitude  of  the  redeemed  going  up  the  heavenly  way 
and  at  their  head  a  little  girl  dancing  and  singing  and  lift¬ 
ing  her  voice  in  endless  joy  and  praise.  The  man  who 
brought  Moody  to  God  brought  with  him  a  great  host  of  the 
redeemed  which  no  man  can  number. 

To  serve  men  in  deep  need  is  one  of  the  ways  to  win 
them  to  Christ.  In  our  early  ministry  in  Pittsburgh  we 
worked  for  a  long  time  with  a  certain  man  before  we  were 
able  to  bring  him  to  Christ.  He  came  to  church  with  his 
wife  but  seemed  locked  against  the  gospel  appeal.  His  wife 
was  sick  for  a  long  time.  We  faithfully  ministered  to  her. 
Then  he  had  a  long  siege  of  illness  and  a  heavy  sorrow.  We 
helped  and  comforted  him  through  his  troubles  and  through 
the  long  wearisome  confinement  to  a  sick  room.  Now  this 
man  was  one  we  would  call  “hard  boiled.”  He  was  cynical 
and  somewhat  bitter  and  unbelieving.  But  suddenly  at 
one  of  our  services  everything  hard  within  his  heart  seemed 
to  break  and  he  became  contrite  and  gentle  of  spirit  as 
a  child.  He  gave  himself  “right”  and  outright  to  God.  He 
was  gloriously  saved.  He  became  one  of  the  most  depend¬ 
able  men  we  had  in  our  church. 

Dr.  Irons,  who  served  the  Frst  United  Presbyterian  of 
McDonald  for  about  fifty  years,  and  with  marked  sue- 
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cess,  had  a  method  which  seemed  to  bring  him  close  to  the 
hearts  of  many  who  still  belonged  to  the  world.  If  there 
was  a  death  in  the  home  of  a  non-church  member,  and  Dr. 
Irons  ministered  to  the  bereaved,  he  sent  a  beautiful  card 
or  letter  to  the  family  at  every  anniversary  of  their  loss. 
The  thoughtfulness  and  tenderness  he  revealed  to  these 
afflicted  ones  made  for  him  a  road  to  their  hearts,  and  along 
this  road  he  came  with  his  friend  Jesus,  and  the  door  which 
was  opened  wide  to  Dr.  Irons  was  opened  wide  also  to  his 
friend.  Thus  Jesus  came  to  live  in  the  hearts  of  many. 

It  is  difficult  to  convince  men  that  they  are  sinners,  and 
a  contrite,  broken  heart  is  not  a  commonplace  of  our  hectic 
modem  day.  What  we  call  sin  is  just  the  remains  of  the 
old  animal  nature  which  is  gradually  sloughing  off  in  our 
climb  to  the  stars,  says  the  evolutionist.  Sin,  says  another 
cult,  is  merely  suppressed  desire,  and  the  road  to  salvation 
is  through  complete  self-expression.  Sin,  says  one  of  the 
popular  sects  of  our  day,  is  non-existent :  it  is  wholly  a 
figment  of  the  imagination.  Sin,  says  still  another  teacher 
of  the  people,  is  an  inherited  complex.  One  does  the  things 
to  which  all  the  past  inexorably  drives  him,  an  inescapable 
force.  And  so  forth  and  so  forth.  It  is  regarded  as  rather 
crude,  don’t  you  know,  to  talk  about  sin  to  the  nice,  edu¬ 
cated,  sweet-scented  people  who  come  out  Sabbath  by  Sab¬ 
bath  to  be  informed,  edified,  soothed.  Sin  and  salvation  are 
two  terms  and  two  themes  which  in  the  opinion  of  many 
are  wholly  outmoded.  They  are  ignored  in  polite  society 
and  their  substitutes  fill  all  the  chairs  on  the  stage.  Some 
congregations  would  be  positively  shocked  and  greatly  ag¬ 
grieved  if  one  implied  that  they  were  sinners,  all  of  them, 
and  most  of  them  rotten  sinners  at  that. 

How  can  the  conscience  of  the  church  be  quickened? 
How  can  church  members  be  shaken  out  of  their  com¬ 
placencies  and  made  to  see  that  their  house  of  hope  is 
built  on  sinking  sand?  We  have  evidently  lost  power  to 
shake  a  soul  as  Paul  shook  the  soul  of  Felix.  How  long 
is  it  since  any  one  of  us  saw  genuine  old  time  penitence  for 
sin  in  either  man  or  woman?  Since  when  have  we  found 
any  soul  to  cry,  “Sirs,  what  must  we  do  to  be  saved?”  In 
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this  hard,  sophisticated,  unbelieving  world,  in  this  smug, 
complacent,  unctious  church  membership,  it  is  becoming 
apparently  the  most  difficult  business  in  the  world  to  con¬ 
vince  sinners  of  their  sin  and  to  lead  them  to  seek  salvation 
at  the  foot  of  Jesus’  cross.  Scathe  them  if  you  can  with  hell 
fire;  shake  them  if  you  can  with  the  thunders  and  flames 
of  Sinai’s  big  guns  and  little  guns,  bombard  them  with 
Big  Berthas,  tear  them  to  ribbons  with  machine  gun  fire, 
they  will  mock  and  deride  and  scorn  you.  But  love  them 
with  God’s  passion,  live  among  them  haggard  and  hacked 
by  all  their  woes  and  sorrows,  filll  your  heart  with  Christ’s 
white  fire,  and  they  will  come,  they  will  come  to  God  as  of 
old,  penitent,  broken,  weeping.  The  power  that  broke  the 
heart  of  stone  is  with  us  still — “FIRE.” 

To  take  the  citadel  of  a  man’s  heart  for  God  means 
persistence.  The  man  who  asked  bread  from  his  surly  neigh¬ 
bor  would  not  take  no  for  an  answer.  He  knocked:  he 
knocked  again:  he  would  not  leave  until  the  door  was  opened 
and  his  basket  filled  with  bread.  He  laid  hands  on  that 
house:  he  shook  it  with  terrifying  energy  until  the  pillars 
swayed  and  the  walls  cracked  and  the  windows  started  to 
yawn  apart  in  their  settings.  He  would  have  tom  it  to  the 
ground  if  the  terrified  owner  had  not  come  forth  at  last  to 
give  him  “as  much  as  he  would.”  such  energy,  such  passion, 
such  determination,  such  pertinacity  were  irresistible.  It 
is  the  spirit  we  need  today  in  changing  hell’s  acres  every¬ 
where  into  paradise  fields  of  the  Lord.  The  indifference  of 
the  average  church  member  in  close  contact  with  the  un¬ 
saved  day  by  day  is  in  itself  an  absolute  index  to  the  low 
state  of  our  present  situation  in  the  great  scale  of  moral 
energy  and  spiritual  power.  When  Charlie  Ross  was  lost 
long  years  ago  his  parents  filled  the  world  with  their  cries; 
they  stirred  the  world  to  tears;  they  enlisted  the  sympathies 
and  cooperation  of  the  whole  world  to  save  their  lost  boy 
and  to  bring  him  home  to  his  father’s  house.  Their  zeal 
was  a  consuming  flame :  the  threw  their  whole  fortune  into 
the  business  of  finding  him ;  they  raked  the  earth  and  the 
heavens  and  the  seas  to  get  him  again  and  to  hold  him  in 
their  arms  and  to  strain  him  to  their  hearts.  When  some 
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such  passion  as  this  seizes  our  chilled  hearts,  fills  our  dumb 
cold  lips  with  God’s  fire,  soon  we  shall  have  a  new  world 
and  Christ  Jesus  shall  be  enthroned  by  the  acclamation  of 
life  as  King  of  the  Ages. 

If  the  Spirit  moves  us  to  speak  to  a  soul,  and  we  fail  to 
speak,  we  may  store  up  tor  ourselves  a  memory  that  will 
tear  at  our  hearts  like  the  teeth  of  a  wolf  through  all  the 
years.  In  Cleveland  we  knew  a  man  who  was  an  infidel. 
We  providentially  were  able  to  build  up  a  friendship  which 
became  a  causeway  to  God.  The  last  time  we  ever  saw  him 
alive  the  Spirit  whispered,  “Go — si>eak,”  and  we  have 
never  ceased  to  praise  Him  that  we  obeyed  Him.  We 
prayed  and  then  we  spoke.  When  we  asked  him  if  he  would 
then  and  there  give  himself  to  God  without  reservation,  in 
his  eagerness  to  respond  he  sat  up  in  bed,  his  face  lit  up, 
he  gave  us  both  his  hands:  “I  will,’’  he  said.  That  was 
the  last  time  we  saw  him  alive.  It  was  the  last  chance  for 
us  and  for  him  as  well.  And  joy  is  in  our  heart  and  ever 
will  be  that  we  spoke  to  him  and  that  thus  he  found  God. 

In  house  to  house  visitation  let  us  pray  when  we  start 
forth,  let  us  pray  as  we  pass  along  the  street,  let  us  pray  as 
we  knock  at  the  doors  of  homes.  For  what  shall  we  pray? 
Tjet  us  pray  that  Jesus  may  go  with  us  and  that  the  people 
may  be  more  keenly  conscious  of  the  One  with  lis  than  of 
us.  Let  us  pray  that  they  may  be  at  home  and  that  they 
may  gladly  open  the  doors  of  their  homes  and  the  doors  of 
their  hearts  to  us  and  to  Him.  Let  us  pray  that  love  may 
open  the  door  and  .smile  on  us  and  say,  “Come  in,  dear 
pastor.”  and  then,  when  they  see  who  is  with  us,  say,  “And 
come  in,  dear  Lord.”  Pray  that  the  Spirit  may  give  us  tact, 
wisdom  and  His  holy  love  that  our  ministry  in  homes  may 
be  the  ministry  of  heaven.  Pray  that  the  people  may  give 
their  faith  to  us  and  that  God  may  make  us  worthy  of  their 
faith,  pray  that  God  may  give  us  their  love  and  that 
their  love  for  us  may  be  like  the  love  of  the  Son  of  God. 
Pray  that  they  may  open  their  hearts  to  us,  and  that  our 
eyes  may  be  holy  eyes  as  we  gaze  upon  all  they  reveal  to 
us  as  though  we  were  indeed  an  angel  of  the  Lord  to  them. 
Pray  that  the  Spirit  may  help  us  that  we  may  get  them  free 
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of  sin  and  care  and  fear,  so  that  when  we  leave  their  homes 
we  may  hear  joy  singing  within,  and  see  the  peace  of  God 
shining  in  all  faces  as  they  grip  our  hands  and  say  good¬ 
bye.  Pray  that  God  may  enable  us  to  leave  something  very 
beautiful  with  them,  something  very  beautiful  which  we 
got  from  God  and  they  got  from  us.  O  dear  hearts  of  every 
land  and  place  and  age,  this  is  the  ministry  we  crave  when 
we  stand  at  doors  all  along  the  street  and  knock  at  these 
doors  one  by  one. 

“Sirs,  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved?”  It  is  difficult  to 
get  a  cry  like  that  out  of  the  men  of  our  day,  they  seem  so 
hard,  so  far  removed  from  us,  so  inaccessible,  but  if  we 
should  hear  such  a  cry  we  know  right  well  what  our  answer 
would  be.  It  would  be  the  answer  of  Paul.  It  is  woeful 
we  so  seldom  hear  such  a  cry  and  it  is  also  woeful  that  thei'e 
are  so  many  answenng  voices  all  saying  something  different. 
How  we  long  for  that  day  when  all  Christendom  will  be 
in  one  way,  of  one  voice,  of  one  answer.  What  new  power 
will  come  to  us  in  the  new  day  of  one  faith,  one  baptism 
and  one  Lord !  Our  many  divisions  weaken  us  and  sadden 
our  Lord.  Our  strength  is  dissipated,  our  expenses  are 
multiplied,  our  enterprises  are  duplicated,  our  efforts  are 
in  large  measure  aborted  and  nullified,  and  in  seeking  to  re¬ 
veal  redeemingly  the  Christ  of  God  our  divisions  and  schisms 
make  confusion  twice  confounded,  and  add  darkness  and 
unbelief  to  the  world.  When  all  the  powers  and  forces  of 
Christendom  are  thoroughly  coordinated  and  unified  then 
indeed  shall  the  church  of  Christ  become  “fair  as  the  sun, 
clear  as  the  moon,  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners.”  To  the 
question  of  the  Philippian  jailer  there  are  answers  out  of 
all  religions  and  all  philosophies  of  life,  ancient  and  modern, 
in  all  their  bewildering  divisions  and  subdivisions,  but 
among  them  all  the  only  convincing  answer,  the  answer 
of  truth  as  demonstrated  in  all  centuries  since  Jesus  died, 
is  the  answer  of  Paul:  “Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  thou  shalt  be  saved  and  thy  house.”  Through  faith  in 
Christ  we  seize  the  hands  of  God  and  are  lifted,  loved,  held, 
kept,  glorified. 
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Every  church  service  ought  to  keep  continually  and  pray¬ 
erfully  in  view  the  salvation  of  all  people  inside  and  outside 
the  church  doors.  We  speak  of  preaching  one  kind  of  ser¬ 
mon  in  the  morning  service  and  another  kind  of  sermon  in 
the  evening  service,  but  every  sermon  ought  to  be  an  evange¬ 
listic  sermon  in  the  sense  that  any  sinner  who  might  come 
in  would  hear  Christ  crying  at  him  and  calling  to  him  out 
of  that  sermon,  and  would  see  the  cross  of  Jesus  glow  and 
shine  behind  the  man  of  God.  No  matter  when  the  sinner 
comes  into  church,  or  where,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  hear 
Christs  thrilling  voice  and  see  a  light  from  heaven  stead¬ 
fastly  shining  on  the  cross  of  Calvary.  A  sermon  that  helps 
a  sinner  to  find  God  will  always  lift  the  redeemed  closer 
to  Him.  The  saving  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus  should  be 
manifested  every  day,  not  occasionally,  but  every  day  as 
in  the  early  church  where  “daily  there  were  added  to  the 
church  such  as  were  being  saved.”  The  most  interesting 
spectacle  in  the  whole  of  life,  the  most  thrilling,  the  most 
significant,  is  the  spectacle  of  a  sinner  mightily  finding 
salvation.  The  church  able  to  save  sinners  shines  always 
with  a  peculiar  glory.  It  always  attracts  and  when  all 
worldly  and  unholy  lures  fail  to  get  people  to  go  to  church, 
they  will  still  go,  and  gladly  go,  to  the  church  which  has 
regained,  or  which  has  never  lost,  the  primitive  power  and 
the  pristine  glory  of  salvation  and  of  making  God  the  most 
real  person  in  this  great  universe  of  mystery  and  wonder.  A 
soul-saving  church  may  have  a  poor  building  in  an  unde¬ 
sirable  section  of  a  city,  it  may  have  a  meagre  equipment 
and  a  small  working  force  at  its  command ;  it  may  not  have 
many  educated  individuals  in  its  membership;  its  financial 
strength  may  be  almost  nil  and  yet,  if  it  has  power  from 
God  to  save  men  from  the  power  of  sin  it  possesses  the 
strongest  hire  in  the  world  and  glory  shines  above  its  roof 
as  the  cloud  of  fire  stood  over  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord. 
The  soul  winner,  whether  preacher  or  lajTnan,  must  be  a 
man  of  cosmopolitan  spirit.  He  must  bo  a  “good  mixer” 
in  the  highest,  best  sense  of  that  term.  He  must  be  of  a 
democratic  spirit  and  of  great  cordiality.  A  frigid  atmos¬ 
phere,  a  haughty  demeanor,  a  spirit  that  is  alien  to  the 
street  and  aloof  from  the  crowd,  is  a  spirit  which  will  get 
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a  man  nowhere  whatever  in  the  great  business  of  making 
this  world  God’s  world.  By  the  term  a  “good  mixer”  we 
do  not  mean  one  who  for  the  sake  of  popularity,  or  for 
some  other  reason,  is  willing  to  lower  his  standards,  to 
live  on  the  low  level  of  the  wholly  worldly  and  pleasure¬ 
seeking  ones.  Woe  to  the  pastor  who  compromises  with 
worldly  views  and  habits  and  practices  simply  in  order  to 
gain  the  reputation  of  being  “a  good  fellow,”  and  to  re¬ 
tain  the  goodwill  and  fellowship  of  the  worldly.  But  we 
like  to  see  a  man  a  good  mixer  Jesus’  way.  He  broke  down 
all  barriers  which  might  stand  between  him  and  the  people 
he  loved  and  came  to  save.  He  was  dead  and  deaf  to  any¬ 
thing  which  might  separate  his  life  and  heart  from  the 
children  of  men.  He  demolished  walls :  he  broke  down  caste. 
He  broke  down  the  walls  of  religious  caste,  of  social  caste, 
of  political  caste,  of  racial  caste,  of  scholastic  caste  and  of 
aristocratic  caste.  He  wanted  all  kinds  of  folks  to  get  close 
to  Him  and  He  wanted  to  get  close  to  them.  He  was  re¬ 
proached  with  being  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners, 
but  he  mingled  with  them  to  change  them.  He  sat  down 
w’ith  them  to  lift  them  up.  He  first  got  into  their  homes 
and  then  he  got  into  their  hearts.  He  shared  the  life  of  all 
of  them  that  he  might  lead  them  to  share  with  Him  the  life 
of  God.  He  got  close  to  them  that  they  might  know  God  and 
that  they  might  no  longer  live  aloof  from  God.  The  ex¬ 
clusive,  reserved,  haughty,  self-centered  people  will  always 
find  all  hearts  closed  against  them,  but  Jesus,  who  loved  the 
people  in  all  their  colors,  grades  and  needs,  found  every 
heart  an  open  door. 

In  conclusion  let  me  speak  of  three  things  in  the  life  of 
the  man,  who,  among  all  winners  of  souls  in  our  modem 
day,  has  most  inspired  and  helped  us.  General  William 
Booth,  founder  and  leader  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

Let  us  speak  of  how  he  gave  himself  to  God.  He  said : 
“I  hungered  for  hell.  I  pushed  into  the  midst  of  it  in 
the  East  End  of  London.  For  days  I  stood  in  those  seeth¬ 
ing  streets,  muddy  with  men  and  women,  drinking  it  all  in 
and  loving  it  all.  Yes,  I  loved  it  because  of  the  souls  I 
saw.  One  night  I  went  home  and  said  to  my  wife;  ‘Darling, 
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I  have  given  myself,  I  have  given  you  and  our  children  to 
the  service  of  these  sick  souls.’  She  smiled  and  took  my 
hand,  and  we  knelt  down  together.  That  was  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Salvation  Army.” 

Let  us  speak  in  the  second  place  of  what  he  suffered  in 
the  inauguration  of  his  work.  The  following  excerpt  is  from 
an  article  by  his  daughter,  Evangeline  Booth.  She  said: 
“Fancy  this  man,  then,  standing  on  a  box  planted  in  the 
unspeakable  filth  of  a  London  slum  gutter  singing  of  sal¬ 
vation  with  a  voice  that  seemed  to  come  from  a  cello  slightly 
off  key,  picture  about  him  a  pushing,  ragged,  foul-smelling 
circle  from  the  perimeter  of  which  came  a  steady  barrage  of 
rotten  vegetables,  much  clawed  up  from  the  gutter,  dead 
cats  and  ghastly  words.  From  the  fetid  openings  in  the 
tenement  walls  that  rose  above  him  there  was  poured  on  his 
bare  head  revolting  fluids.  Night  after  night  this  terrible 
battle  was  waged  until  the  genius  of  this  solitary  man 
evoked  by  God’s  own  magic  such  a  soul-warming  change  as 
you  encounter  when  you  perceive  a  flower  growing  on  a 
dung  hill.  There  are  bad  men  in  the  world,  but  there  never 
has  been  a  man  who  was  totally  bad.  My  father  believed 
that  by  means  of  conversion  a  radically  bad  man  might  be 
transformed  into  a  radically  good  man.  It  would  be  a  pity 
in  this  age  of  scientific  marvels,  of  invisible  healing  light 
rays  and  of  miraculous  whispers  that  can  be  heard  across 
the  ocean,  if  any  one  doubted  that  such  power  exists.  My 
father  had  it.” 

And  let  us  speak  in  the  third  place  of  how  General  Booth 
went  home.  One  of  the  most  impressive  things  we  ever 
read  was  an  account  of  the  burial  of  General  Booth,  of  the 
thousands  who  marched  behind  his  body  through  London 
streets  with  all  London  silent  and  thrilled,  and  of  those 
other  thousands  which  poured  into  the  vast  field  where  he 
was  buried  and  who  lifted  up  a  song  like  the  voice  of 
many  waters,  and  of  the  solemn  light  resting  in  glory  on 
the  field  and  on  the  sky. 
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GENERAL  BOOTH  ENTERS  HEAVEN 

Booth  led  boldly  with  his  big  ba^s  drum. 

Are  you  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb? 

The  saints  smiled  gravely  and  they  said, 

**He*s  come.” 

Are  you  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  ? 

(Bass  Drums) 

Walking  lepers  followed,  rank  on  rank. 

Lurking  bravos  from  the  ditches  dank. 

Drabs  from  the  alley  ways  and  drug  fiends  pale — 
Minds  still  passion-ridden,  soul-powers  frail! 
Vermin-eaten  saints  with  moldy  breath. 

Unwashed  legions  with  the  umys  of  death — 

Are  you  wa.shed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb? 

Every  slum  had  sent  its  half-a-score 
The  round  world  over-Booth  had  groaned  for  more. 
Every  banner  that  the  wide  world  flies 
Bloomed  with  glory  and  transcendent  dyes. 

Big-voiced  lassies  made  their  banjos  bang! 
Tranced,  fanatical,  they  shrieked  and  sang. 

Are  you  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb? 

(Banjo) 

Hallelujah!  It  was  queer  to  see 

Bull-necked  convicts  with  that  land  made  free! 

Loons  with  bazoos  blowing  blare,  blare,  blare — 

On,  on,  upward  through  the  golden  air. 

Are  you  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb? 

(Bass  drums  slower  and  softer) 

Booth  died  blind,  and  still  by  faith  he  trod. 

Eyes  still  dazzled  by  the  ways  of  God. 

Booth  led  boldly  and  he  looked  the  chief: 
Eayle  countenance  in  sharp  relief. 

Beard  a-flying,  air  of  high  command 
Unabated  in  that  holy  land. 

(Flutes) 
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Jesus  came  from  out  the  Court-House  door, 

Streached  his  hands  above  the  parsing  poor. 

Booth  saw  noty  hut  led  his  queer  ones  there 
Round  and  round  the  mighty  Court-House  square. 

Yet  in  an  instant  all  that  hlear  review 
Marched  on  spotless,  clad  in  raiment  new. 

The  lame  were  straightened,  withered  limhs  uncurled. 
And  blind  eyes  opened  on  a  new  sweet  world. 

(Bass  drums  louder  and  faster) 

Drabs  and  vixens  in  a  flash  made  whole! 

Gone  was  the  weasel  head,  the  snout,  the  jowl; 

Sages  and  sibyls  now,  and  athletes  clean, 

Rulers  of  empires,  and  of  forest  green! 

(Grand  chorus — tambourines — all  instru¬ 
ments  in  full  blast) 

The  hosts  were  sandaled  and  their  wings  were  fire — 

Are  you  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lambf 

But  their  noise  played  havoc  with  the  angel-choir. 

Are  you  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb? 

Oh,  shout  salvation!  It  was  good  to  see 
Kings  and  princes  by  the  Lamb  set  free. 

The  banjos  rattled,  and  the  tambourines 
Jing-jing- jingled  in  the  hands  of  queens! 

(Reverently  sung — no  imstruments) 

And  when  Booth  halted  by  the  curb  for  prayer 
He  saw  his  Master  through  the  flag-filled  air. 

Christ  came  gently  with  a  robe  and  crown 
For  Booth  the  soldier  while  the  throng  knelt  down. 

He  saw  King  Jesus — they  were  face  to  face. 

And  he  knelt  a-weepinq  in  that  holy  place. 

Are  you  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb? 

“And  they  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of 
the  firmament  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as 
the  stars  forever  and  ever.” 

(By  Nicholas  Vachel  Lindsay.) 


THE  MYSTIC  MANTLE  OF  ELIJAH 


Tholuck*s  ** Hours  of  Christian  Devotion.” 

By  George  HrosERT  Driver 

An  old  time  classic  came  to  my  hand  a  short  time  ago 
when  looking  through  the  bookstalls  of  a  favorite  antiquarian 
store  in  Boston.  For  ten  cents  I  obtained  what  was  worth 
much  more  than  that  in  money;  and  now  it  is  the  subject 
of  this  brief  notice.  Kempe,  in  his  “Companions  for  the 
Devout  Life,”  has  quoted  Michelet’s  words  that  “a  single 
book,  read  through  and  through,  ruminated  on  and  ponder¬ 
ed  over,  is  often  more  fruitful  than  a  vast  mass  of  undigested 
reading.”  And  his  authority  recalls  that  “an  odd  volume 
of  Racine,  purchased  by  chance  at  a  stall  on  the  quay, 
created  the  poet  of  Toulon.”  Now,  it  may  be  that  Tholuck 
is  not  found  among  Kempe ’s  remarkable  assemblage  of 
the  “Companions  for  the  Devout  Life;”  and  he  is  far  from 
the  spirit  of  those  whom  Farrar  lists  as  incarnating  the 
“gospel  of  monasticism”  as  that  “cyclic  utterance  of  the 
mystic”  flowers  in  Thomas  a  Kempis’  “Of  the  Imitation 
of  Christ.”  Though  here  we  have  an  impressive  range  of 
men  and  material — the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict,  the  “ra])t 
asceticsm”  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi;  the  “Commentary 
on  the  Sing  of  Songs”  of  St.  Bernard,  the  “Stimulus 
Amoris”  of  St.  Bonaventura,  the  sennons  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Aquinum ;  the  writings  of  the  Brothers  of  Windesem ;  the 
sermons  of  John  Tauler,  and  so  on. 

With  Tauler  we  come  nearer  to  Tholuck,  and  the  earlier 
mystic  no  doubt  profoundly  influenced  the  mystic  and  ser- 
monizer  of  Halle. 

Some  would  doubt,  perhaps,  that  even  the  name  mystic 
should  be  assigned  to  Tholuck.  Profound  Orientalist  that 
he  was,  he  had  an  enthusiastic  and  thorough  fund  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  my.stic  philosophy  of  the  East.  It  is  not 
strange  that  his  rationalist  oi)ponents  complained  of  his 
fanatical  “mystical”  pietism,  as  a  great  weakness  of  his 
theological  and  philosophical  speculations.  But  grounded 
as  Tholuck  was  in  the  spirit  and  objective  practicality  of 
Luther,  it  is  likely  that  he  would  not  fall  into  what  Herr- 
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mann  has  called  the  danger  to  positive  Christianity  of 
mysticism.  In  trying  to  do  for  his  age  what  Thomas  a 
Kempis  and  John  Arndt  did  for  theirs,  produce  “a  sterling 
book  of  devotion,”  Tholuek  disclaims  even  the  characteriz¬ 
ation  of  “pietism”  in  a  narrower  sense.  His  year  as 
Prussian  Gesandschaftsprediyer  in  Rome,  he  always  allowed, 
had  cured  him  of  his  narrow  pietistic  views  derived  in 
part  from  contact  with  von  Diez,  at  Berlin;  and  had  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  come  to  a  free  inner  development. 

His  gratification  expressed  in  the  Preface,  “to  see  these 
Hours  of  Devotion  translated  into  the  English  tongue” — 
a  work  done  admirably  by  Robert  Menzies — is  a  source  of 
satisfaction  to  those  who  feel  indebted  to  this  translation 
for  a  knowledge  of  the  spirit  and  mind  of  the  man  who 
was  the  author  of  this  “effusion.”  If  the  still  small  voice 
spoke  to  Elijah  and  other  mystics  it  spoke  to  Tholuek. 

On  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  and  in  daily  portions  num¬ 
bering  seventy-six, — enough  for  two  Lenten  periods  nearly 
— Tholuek ’s  “Hours”  is  a  volume  still  fruitful  for  the 
spiritual  life.  Enlivening  his  instructions,  with  true  teach¬ 
er’s  skill,  by  his  illustrations,  he  lifts  the  reader  to  frequent 
heights  of  faith.  His  humility  is  not  modern — perhaps, 
WG  need  it  however;  one  is  startled  to  hear  him  style  him¬ 
self  “a  poor  hell-deserving  sinner.”  His  perception  of  the 
naturalness  of  the  Oospel,  on  the  other  hand,  is  highly  con¬ 
temporary  with  our  thought ;  his  wonderful  belief  in  the 
youth  of  his  day  and  avow^ed  love  of  work  for  them — “the 
noblest  of  all  missions  is  into  the  world  of  youth” — is  an 
antidote  to  much  of  our  pessimism,  and  accords  with  the 
better  intuitions  of  our  day.  One  is  reminded  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  final  years  of  Gerson,  who — so  Farrar — may 
have  been  the  author  of  the  De  Imitatione  Christi:  “He 
who  had  taken  his  place  among  princes  and  cardinals,  now 
seeks  only  the  society  of  little  children;  “thus,  gathering 
the  little  ones  around  his  dying  bed  that  he  may  breathe 
his  last  amid  their  purity  and  peace,  died  the  grandest 
orator  and  I'olitician  of  his  day.”  It  is  interesting — not  an 
exceptional  phenomenon — to  find  Tholuek,  however,  in  other 
respects  berating  his  day — “this  age  of  ours  has  grown  so 
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soft  and  maidenish,”  “the  levity  of  the  age;”  “we,  the 
weakly  children  of  an  effeminate  age.”  But  little  of  the 
censoriousness  of  pietism  appears;  indeed,  he  professes  ab¬ 
horrence  of  pietistical  ideals  that  yield  only  formalism.  A 
world  spirit,  but  of  his  world.  Touching  democracy,  hold¬ 
ing  to  the  ingrained  class  feeling  of  the  Germany  of  his 
day,  so  far  from  the  vital  movements  of  liberating  humanity 
that  marked  the  generation  in  France  and  America.  But 
marvelously  satisfying  in  his  perceptions  of  the  utter  nobil¬ 
ity  and  honorableness  of  all  work.  Approximating  even  the 
sublime  utterance  of  Brother  Lawrence — “In  like  manner, 
the  servant-girl  who  sweeps  the  house,  boils  the  pot,  and 
feeds  the  cattle,  ought  to  be  firmly  persuaded  in  her  mind 
that  she  is  walking  according  to  the  divine  command¬ 
ment,  if  in  these  things  she  faithfully  executes  the  orders 
she  has  received.”  This  might  be  a  sentence  escaped  from 
“The  Practice  of  the  Presence  of  God.”  A  man  of  special 
wisdom,  he  discourses  on  a  wealth  of  subjects;  his  pages 
abound  in  unforgettable  phrases — “spread  salves  upon 
sores.”  “the  everlasting  Pentecost,”  “a  resurrection  germ.” 
He  is  a  sure  energizer  for  the  mind  of  preachers.  Having 
meditated  deeply  on  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  he  expounds 
with  all  that  persuasive  learning  and  eloquence,  which  placed 
him  in  a  land  of  exegetes  among  the  foremost.  Bursting 
now  into  poetry  some  of  which  retains  significance  even 
through  the  veil  of  translation.  What  could  better  extol 
the  grace  of  our  Lord  at  His  Supper,  who  makes  the  “first 
last,  the  last  first,”  than  these  lines: 

**When  others  coldly  close  the  door. 

Wide  flies  the  gate  of  grace; 

And  he  who  was  the  least  before, 

Obtains  the  highest  place.** 

With  directness  and  fearlessness  in  pillorying  sin,  he  aids 
us  with  his  inner  discernment  to  a  true  sense  of  forgiveness. 
His  prayers  added  to  his  brief  homilies  are  often  readings 
from  the  heart.  A  typical  one,  good  for  a  noisy  decade, 
is:  “ Teach  me  to  A;ecp  silence,  as  Thou  wouldst  have  me  do.” 
All  phases  of  Christianity  from  family  prayers  to  personal 
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work  bring  ai^osies  of  wisdom  from  Tholuek’s  great  ocean 
of  inner  freedom.  The  more  carnal  images  of  a  day  that  is 
gone  do  not  awaken  response  as  we  read  his  messages  on 
immortality,  and  the  realities  of  the  Unseen;  but  we  catch 
the  veracity  of  one  who  has  walked  with  Him  who  is 
Beyond. 

As  a  pregnant  phrase,  not  exceptional,  and  tempting  I 
trust  others  to  an  acquaintance  also  with  this  famous  man 
of  faith,  let  me  conclude  with  a  sentence  from  his  portion 
Seventy-five,  “The  Evening  of  Life:”  “Among  the  gifts 
of  the  Spirit  of  Grace,  this  itself  is  one,  that  the  longer 
we  frequent  the  school  of  Jesus,  so  much  the  richer  source 
of  delight  does  thanksgiving  become.” 


EXEGETICAL  ARTICLES 


THE  SON  OF  MAN 

By  President  John  McNaugher,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

From  the  beginninj?  of  His  ministr>%  habitually,  with  al¬ 
most  astounding  persistence,  Jesus  called  Himself  the  Son 
of  Man.  It  seems  to  have  been  His  favorite  self-designa¬ 
tion.  The  expression  occurs  81  times  in  the  Gospels,  viz. 
30  times  in  Matthew,  14  in  Mark,  25  in  Luke,  and  12  in 
John.  Excluding  duplicates,  it  occurs  35  times  in  the 
SjTioptic  Gospels  and  11  times  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  It 
is  the  most  engaging  of  all  the  titles  of  Jesus  because  it  is 
the  one  He  took  for  Him.self  of  His  own  free  choice. 

Strangely  enough,  for  eonjectural  reasons  to  be  noted 
later,  it  is  never  found  upon  the  lips  of  any  but  Jesus 
Himself.  According  to  the  record,  no  one  ever  addressed 
Jesus  as  the  Son  of  Man  while  He  was  on  earth  or  referred 
to  Him  in  that  way.  Only  once,  outside  of  the  Gospels, 
do  we  find  it  applied  to  Him.  That  was  where  the  first 
martyr,  Stephen,  affirmed  that  he  saw  “the  heavens  opened, 
and  the  Son  of  Man  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God” 
(Acts  7:56).  This,  however,  was  but  a  verbal  repetition,  an 
echo,  of  a  saying  of  Jesus  before  the  vei’y  same  court  at 
whose  bar  Stephen  v/as  then  standing,  not  an  independent, 
personal  use  of  the  term.  The  language  of  Jesus  to  Caiaphas 
had  been:  “Henceforth  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  ]Man  sitting 
at  the  right  hand  of  Power,  and  coming  on  the  clouds  of 
heaven”  (Matt.  26:64).  Stephen’s  words  are  merely  re¬ 
sponsive  1o  Christ’s.  Prompted  by  the  vision  which  had 
broken  in  upon  him,  he  is  simply  citing  Jesus’  own  .solemn 
testimony  as  being  wonderfully  verified  in  his  own  ex¬ 
perience.  “I  see,”  said  he,  “that  glorious  One  Who  in 
the  days  of  His  flesh,  and  before  this  very  tribunal,  called 
Himself  the  Son  of  Man.  I  see  the  Son  of  ^lan  on  the  right 
hand  of  God.”  Twice  in  the  Apocalyp.se  of  John  (1:13; 
14:14)  the  phrase  “a  .son  of  man”  is  employed,  but  it  is 
obviously  modeled  on  Daniel,  in  a  pa.ssage  awaiting  study, 
and  does  not  at  all  suggest  Jesus’  use  of  the  term.  Brush- 
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ing  aside  these  three  seeming  textual  exceptions,  it  holds 
that  Jesus  alone  styled  Himself  the  Son  of  Man.  Let  it 
be  marked,  further,  that  the  title  is  entirely  absent  from 
the  New  Testament  Epistles  and  from  post-apostolic  litera¬ 
ture,  such  as  the  Didaehe,  the  Epistles  of  Clement  and 
Polycarp,  and  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas. 

We  proceed  to  state  next  that  no  expression  in  the  New 
Testament  has  been  more  discussed.  Learned  volumes  have 
been  writen  upon  it,  dealing  with  its  origin,  history’,  and 
significance.  For  example,  Edwin  A.  Abbott  has  a  volume 
of  873  pages  devoted  to  its  study,  and  still  a  second  volume 
of  166  pages.  The  occasion  for  this  extensive  and  thorough¬ 
going  research,  with  its  diverse  conclusions,  lies  in  the 
patent  fact  that  Jesus  meant  the  title  to  be  descriptive  of 
Himself,  meant  it  to  throw  light  upon  His  own  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Himself  and  His  mission.  In  it  is  involved  the 
question  of  His  Messianic  self-consciousness.  Did  Jesus  take 
to  Himself  the  Messianic  hoy)es  of  Israel?  Did  He  identify 
Himself  as  the  Founder  and  Head  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
on  earth?  And  did  He  adopt  this  title  as  carrying  within 
it  Messianic  assertion?  The  interest  attaching  to  the  title 
“the  Son  of  Man”  is  traceable,  therefore,  to  the  place  of 
that  title  in  the  field  of  radical  Christological  inquiry. 

The  first  point  to  be  considered  is.  Did  Jesus  really  desig¬ 
nate  Himself  by  this  title?  or  rather,  Could  He  have  done 
so  in  the  dialect  He  presumably  used,  viz.  Aramaic?*  This 
is  denied  by  some  scholars  (Lietzmann,  of  Bonn  and  Jena, 
in  1896,  Wellhausen,  et  al.).  These  allege  that  in  Aramaic, 
the  mother-tongue  of  Jesus,  and  commonly  employed  then  in 
Palestine,  the  title  did  not  exist,  and  on  linguistic  grounds 
could  not  have  existed,  that  in  that  language  the  equivalent 
of  ho  huiofi  ton  anfhropou  {Bar — *Nasha)  was  merely  a 
synonjnn  of  a  “a  man”  or  “man”  in  a  general,  generic 
sense,  and  that  therefore  it  could  not  have  been  used  by 
Jesus  with  any  distinctly  personal  signification,  such  as  ap¬ 
pears  in  our  Greek  Gospels.  It  is  asserted  that  the  Greek 

*  In  the  course  of  time  the  ancient  Hebrew  had  wholly  sriven 
place  to  the  Aramaean  dialect,  except  in  public  worship  and  in 
the  learned  academies  of  theological  doctors. 
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title,  “the  Son  of  Man”,  was  never  used  by  Jesus,  that  it 
does  not  extend  back  of  the  time  when  the  tradition  about 
the  words  of  Jesus  passed  over  into  Greek,  and  that  the 
over-literal  translation  of  the  original  Aramaic  phrase  used 
by  Jesus  was  occasioned  by  the  LXX  rendering  of  Daniel 
7 :13,  which,  with  its  Messianic  meaning,  had  found  its  way 
into  Jewish  apocalyptic  literature.  Those  supporting  this 
line  of  contention,  based  on  philology,  postulate  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  Jesus  as  something  which  He  never  claimed,  as 
altogether  the  product  of  the  pious  reflection  of  His  dis¬ 
ciples,  who  guilelessly  imported  into  His  words  whatever 
Messianic  element  now  appears  therein. 

The  Aramaic  theory  as  just  set  forth  was  strongly  con¬ 
troverted  by  Dalman  in  his  epochmaking  book  The  Words 
of  Jesus  {Die  Worte  Jesu).  Dalman,  an  expert  in  Aramaic 
linguistics,  declares  that  the  Aramaic  expression  suggested 
by  ho  huios  tou  anfhropou,  namely  Bar-*Nasha,  was  not  the 
usual,  current  term  for  “man”  in  the  vernacular  of  our 
Lord’s  time,  that  it  belonged  only  to  the  exalted  language 
of  poetry  and  prophecy,  that  by  its  singularity  it  was 
adapted  to  be  a  title,  and  that  the  Greek  translation  is  not 
untrue  to  the  Aramaic  original.  His  weighty  judgment, 
seconded  by  that  of  Fiebig,  another  authority  in  this  field 
of  research,  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  have  invoked 
the  Aramaic  as  forbidding  the  titular  use  by  Jesus  of  the 
phrase  “the  Son  of  Man”. 

In  addition,  the  linguistic  question  is  not  so  important  as 
was  formerly  thought.  For  even  if  “the  Son  of  Man”  in 
Aramaic  meant  normally  “the  man”  or  “man”,  it  might 
still  be  a  title.  The  commonest  noun  may  sometimes  become 
a  title,  and  a  title  of  unique  significance.  For  example,  the 
word  “day”  is  a  very  ordinary  term,  but  “the  Day”  in 
certain  connections  (Heb.  10:25),  like  the  German  “Der 
Tag”,  without  the  help  of  any  adjectives,  comes  to  denote 
one  particular  day.  So  “the  Man”  could  become  a  distinc¬ 
tive  and  very  lofty  title  in  the  mouth  of  the  Aramaic¬ 
speaking  Jesus,  especially  if  it  had  a  setting  which  clothed 
it  with  emphasis  and  represented  Him  as  “the  Man”  par 
excellence.  And  such  a  setting  is  found  in  some  of  the 
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more  crucial  passages  in  the  Gospels,  like  Matt.  9 :6 ;  26 :24 ; 
Mark  2:28.  In  such  passages  it  is  meaningless  and  ridicu¬ 
lous  to  make  “the  Son  of  Man”  merely  equivalent  to  “man” 
or  “a  man.” 

In  the  light  of  all  this,  we  may  dismiss  as  an  incredible 
paradox  the  position  that  Jesus  never  used  the  phrase  “the 
Son  of  Man”  as  denoting  an  official  peculiarity  of  His 
person  and  work,  and  that  its  occurrence  in  our  Greek  Gos¬ 
pels  is  due  to  a  mistranslation  of  the  Aramaic  employed  by 
Him.  The  whole  argument  is  a  piece  of  ingenious  con¬ 
jecture  resting  on  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Aramaic 
dialects  spoken  in  various  parts  of  Syria  at  that  time.  The 
improbability  of  the  thing  is  increased  when  we  remember 
that  the  phrase  “the  Son  of  Man”  is  never  attached  to 
Jesus  outside  the  Gospels.  If  Jesus  never  used  it  of  Him¬ 
self,  if  it  was  moulded  for  Him,  why  should  it  be  limited 
to  the  Gospels  and  never  be  found  elsewhere?  Summing 
up  the  case,  the  Aramaic  theory  runs  counter  to  all  the 
direct  and  inferential  evidence  which  we  possess.  It  seems 
preposterous  to  maintain  that  the  first  generation  of  be¬ 
lievers  should  have  been  totally  wrong  in  their  belief  that 
Jesus  had  constantly  referred  to  Himself  by  a  certain 
title,  while  all  the  time  this  supposed  title  was  a  figment 
of  the  imagination. 

It  may  be  said,  further,  that  though  Jesus,  as  a  rule, 
spoke  in  Aramaic,  it  is  extremely  probable  that,  on  occasion. 
He  spoke  in  Greek.  In  that  event  the  Greek  expression 
ho  huios  tou  anthropou  may  actually  have  been  heard 
verbatim  from  His  lips  again  and  again. 

Accounting  that  Jesus  used  the  title  “the  Son  of  Man”, 
there  has  been  discovered  room  for  further  debate.  Nearly 
always  Jesus  employs  the  title  in  the  third  person,  and  it 
is  unusual  for  any  one  to  speak  of  himself  in  such  an 
oblique  way.  The  question  has  been  asked,  Was  He  really 
referring  to  Himself?  Since  the  title  was  Messianic  in 
character  [this  not  yet  discussed],  was  He  not  as  a  herald- 
prophet  speaking  of  still  another  than  Himself,  viz.  a  com¬ 
ing  Anointed  of  God  Who  should  fulfil  gloriously  the  cur¬ 
rent  Messianic  expectations  of  Israel?  Either  that,  or  was 
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He  referring  to  the  Messiah  without  realizing  in  His  human 
consciousness  that  He  Himself  was  the  One  Whom  He 
preached,  without  having  solved  the  secret  of  His  own 
personality — at  least  until  the  closing  phase  of  His  earthly 
career?  This  last  is  the  view  taken  by  Warschauer,  in  his 
recent  Historical  Life  of  Chnst  (1926). 

I  do  not  think  that  there  are  legitimate  grounds  for 
distrusting  the  obvious  teaching  of  the  Gospels  that  Jesus 
definitely  and  knowingly  was  referring  to  Himself.  Prob¬ 
ably  more  than  one  motive  lay  back  of  this  strange  form 
of  speech.  In  many  Son  of  Man  passages  the  transcendent 
glory  of  the  Messiah  in  His  eschatological  life  is  referred 
to.  It  would  be  in  keeping  with  our  Lord’s  humbleness 
of  mind,  and  also  with  the  proprieties  of  His  state  of 
humiliation,  that  He  would  shrink  from  introducing  into 
such  connections  the  first-person  pronoun  “I”. 

Conjointly  with  this  motive  of  humility,  and  in  part  under¬ 
lying  it,  there  may  be  in  our  Lord’s  third-person  use  of 
the  Son  of  Man  title  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
Son  of  Man  was  not  yet  made  fully  manifest,  that  in  His 
full-orbed  dignity  He  belonged  to  the  future,  and  was  dif¬ 
ferent  from  One  Who  was  then  as  a  Servant  learning 
obedience  by  the  things  which  He  suffered — identical  in 
Person,  to  be  sure,  but  nevertheless  different  in  mode  of  life 
and  action.  This  differentiation  between  Himself  as  He 
was  then  and  Himself  as  prophetically  crowned  with  glory 
and  honor  would  naturally  induce  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Man. 
to  speak  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  third  person  as  objective 
to  Himself. 

On  the  understanding  that  the  preliminary  difficulties 
which  have  engaged  our  attention  have  been  disposed  of, 
we  are  now  ready  to  ask  the  question.  What  did  Jesus 
mean  by  calling  Himself  the  Son  of  Man?  Without  doubt 
it  was  an  assertion  of  Messiahship.  The  title  is  traceable 
historically  to  a  remarkable  prophecy  in  the  Book  of  Daniel, 
the  earliest  apocalyptic  book  of  Judaism  which  is  known  to 
us.  It  is  found  at  7 :13,  14.  In  direct  contrast  with  the 
bestial  type  of  world-empire  symbolized  by  the  “four  great 
beasts”  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  vision,  the  prophet  saw 
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One  coming  “with  the  clouds  of  heaven,”  “like  unto  a 
Son  of  Man,”  to  receive  from  the  Ancient  of  Days  an 
everlasting  and  universal  dominion.  The  symbol  of  the 
new  Kingdom  was  humanity  over  against  the  four  savage 
beasts  representing  the  older  empires  of  force  and  cruelty. 
That  the  Son  of  Man  title  which  Jesus  used  was  derived 
by  Him  for  this  Danielic  source  is  proved  by  His  own 
statements  in  Matt.  24:30  and  Matt.  26:64.  In  these  quo¬ 
tations  the  echo  of  the  Old  Testament  words  is  unmistak¬ 
able.  Clearly  Jesus  was  claiming,  in  spite  of  His  lowly 
guise,  that  in  ultimate  dignity  and  destiny  He  was  portray¬ 
ed  by  the  august  being  described  in  the  Book  of  Daniel. 

The  Messianic  interpretation  of  this  Danielic  passage  dates 
from  a  very  early  period.  The  Septuagint  translators  un¬ 
derstood  the  prophecy  in  this  sense,  and  so  did  the  old 
Jewish  rabbis.  The  same  interpretation  appears  in  the 
apocalyptic  Book  of  Enoch,  in  that  part  of  it  known  as 
the  Similitudes  or  Parables  (chapters  46,  48  and  63),  where 
the  term  occurs  14  times.  The  Book  of  Enoch  is  probably 
l)re-Christian  in  date  (Dr.  R.  H.  Charles,  of  Oxford,  de¬ 
cides  on  94-79  B.  C.).  In  the  Similitudes  the  writer  takes 
up  the  Daniel  passage  and,  building  on  this  basis,  pictures 
a  Messiah  of  overpowering  majesty — a  pre-existing,  super¬ 
natural  Being,  endowed  with  all  righteousness,  wisdom,  and 
might,  Who,  with  His  angels,  shall  confound  the  kings  of 
the  earth,  sit  on  the  throne  of  God,  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead,  and  introduce  the  new  era  of  the  Divine  Kingdom, 
wherein  He  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever. 

It  is  true  that  in  Daniel  the  phrase  “Son  of  Man”  is 
not  primarily  an  individual  title,  but  is  a  personification, 
a  collective  s>Tnbol,  of  “the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most 
High.”  who  one  day  should  receive  from  God  an  imperish¬ 
able  world-dominion.  This  is  expressly  stated  in  the  con¬ 
text.  7 :18,  22,  27.  Just  as  the  lion,  the  bear,  the  leopard, 
and  the  ten-homed  monster  were  figures  for  the  world- 
conquering  heathen  peoples  of  that  epoch,  so  the  Son  of  Man 
was  primarily  a  figurative  representation  of  the  ideal  Israel 
to  whom  would  be  assigned  universal  authority,  succeeding 
the  oppressive  brute  reign  of  enthroned  wickedness.  How- 
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ever,  in  the  phrase  “Son  of  Man”  an  expression  had  been 
evolved  susceptible  ot  a  lar  deeper  typical  meaning  than  the 
prophet  himself  contemplated.  It  had  a  Messianic  con¬ 
notation  which  broke  out  gradually  and  at  length  crystallized 
into  a  definite  official  usage,  as  in  the  Enoch  literature 
and  elsewhere. 

When  at  length  Jesus  adopted  the  title  as  personal, 
clothed  with  Messianic  significance.  He  did  it  in  the  light  of 
its  historical  development,  knowing  Himself  to  be  the  Founder 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  spoken  of  in  Daniel,  and  knowing 
Himself  to  be  the  representative  of  the  new  humanity  that 
should  inherit  the  earth. 

In  appropriating  the  title  Jesus  had  in  mind  necessarily 
its  eschatological  attributes  of  transcendent  majesty,  uni¬ 
versal  sovereignty,  and  supreme  judicial  prerogative  as  out¬ 
lined  in  Daniel;  but  He  knew  that  this  great  Messianic  in¬ 
heritance,  resident  in  the  title,  was  to  be  won,  not  by  the 
proudly  militant  method  which  carnal  Judaistic  thought 
relied  upon,  but  by  the  service  and  suffering  which  lay 
within  His  mission  as  a  Saviour.  This  explains  why,  in 
the  Gospels,  the  phrase  “the  Son  of  Man”  is  used  with  two 
very  different  associations.  In  one  group  of  passages  it 
is  coupled  with  the  humiliation-state  of  our  Lord,  coupled 
with  predicates  concerning  His  limitations  (Kenosis)  and 
trials.  His  affiliation  with  sinners,  and  His  redemptive 
activities,  culminating  in  His  sacrificial  death.  Take  as  a 
sample  that  most  wonderful  of  all  the  sayings  in  which 
Jesus  unfolded  what  He  was  here  to  do  in  pursuance  of 
His  vocation:  “The  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  bo  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for 
many”  (Matt.  20:28;  Mark  10:45). 

Over  against  this  humiliation  group  of  passages  there  is 
another  startlingly  contrasted  group  wherein  immediate 
claims  of  earthly  Messianic  authority  are  explicitly  made 
(Matt.  9:6;  Mark  2:28)  and  wherein  the  glorious  Parousia 
of  the  Son  of  Man  at  the  end  of  the  age  and  His  eternal 
exaltation  are  dwelt  upon. 
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These  two  textual  groups  are  seemingly  opposites,  but  they 
are  organically  related.  They  combine  in  setting  forth  a 
vital  picture  of  Messianic  fact.  In  them  Jesus  fuses  in  one 
harmonious  conception  the  imperial  figure  of  Daniel’s  vision 
and  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  depicted  in  the  Fifty-third 
of  Isaiah  and  elsewhere. 

There  is  further  Christology  here.  It  has  been  well  said 
that  the  humanity  of  Christ,  when  fully  studied,  proves  His 
Deity  (the  Bushnell  argument),  and  with  equal  truth  we 
may  say  that  the  title  “the  Son  of  Man,”  in  its  implications 
and  associations,  trembles  with  all  the  significance  of 
Deity.  He  Who  chooses  for  Himself  this  appellation  im¬ 
plies  that  He  is  conscious  of  being  originally  more  than 
man.  It  indicates  not  simply  close  relation  to  the  human 
race,  but  a  relation  that  is  unique,  a  relation  that  is  not 
a  natural,  human  outgrowth,  but  the  result  of  a  Divine 
condescension.  “If  Christ,”  says  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge 
in  his  Table  Talk,  “had  been  a  mere  man,  it  would  have 
been  ridiculous  in  Him  to  call  Himself  the  Son  of  Man; 
but  being  God  and  man,  it  then  became,  in  His  own  assump¬ 
tion  of  it,  a  peculiar  and  mysterious  title.” 

Having  verified  ‘  ‘  The  Son  of  Man  ”  as  a  true,  traditional 
Messianic  title,  there  is  still  abundant  reason  for  inquiring 
as  to  the  special  fondness  of  Jesus  for  it.  Evidently  He 
regarded  it  as  having  a  rich  content  of  under-sense,  or  at 
least  as  offering  itself  to  interpretations  conveying  ideas 
about  Himself  which  He  w’as  striving  to  emphasize.  All 
of  which  reveals  that  in  choosing  it  as  His  preferred  self¬ 
designation  Jesus  had  a  pedagogic,  educative  purpose  in 
mind.  This  brings  us  to  the  meanings  which,  according  to 
the  various  contexts  where  it  is  used,  or  according  to  its  own 
immediate  suggestion,  stand  attached  to  the  title.  These,  "we 
shall  see,  invest  it  with  an  attractive  capaciousness.  It 
embodies  certain  prime  characteristics  of  Christ’s  person¬ 
ality  which  were  woven  into  His  Messiahship. 

1.  Jesus  loved  the  title  because  it  gave  admirable  ex¬ 
pression  to  the  historic  fact  of  His  Incarnation  and  to  the 
genuineness  and  vital  completeness  of  His  humanity,  be¬ 
cause  it  identified  Him  with  every  man  and  all  men,  de- 
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daring  Him  the  kinsman  of  those  whom  He  came  to  redeem, 
a  partaker  in  their  flesh  and  blood.  Primarily  and  philologi- 
cally  the  phrase  means  homo,  a  human  being.  In  the  8th, 
the  80th,  and  144th  Psalms  it  is  a  poetic  synonym  for 
man,  as  the  Hebrew  parallelism  shows,  man  consider¬ 
ed  as  a  finite,  mortal  creatui^e.  In  the  Book  of  Ezekiel 
it  is  habitually  used  in  (Jod’s  address  to  the  prophet 
(93  times),  prefacing  the  messages  which  Ezekiel  was  to 
deliver.  He  was  to  speak  as  a  man  to  men,  aware  of  his 
weakness  and  dependence. 

In  the  same  way  the  phrase  is  employed  in  the  Gospels 
when  our  Lord  is  stressing  His  manhood,  and  affirming 
that  “nothing  human  is  foreign  to  Him”  (qui  humani  nihil 
a  se  alienum  putat).  It  occurs  in  contexts  where  Jesus  is 
accenting  His  self-identification  with  mankind  to  the  utter¬ 
most,  His  high  appreciation  of  man,  His  brotherly  sympathy 
and  love,  His  accessibility,  and  His  longing  for  human  fel¬ 
lowship  and  friendship.  The  most  Christian  of  the  poets 
of  last  century  gives  fine  utterance  to  this  truth : 

“0  Saul,  it  shall  be 
A  Face  like  my  face  shall  receive  thee;  a  Man  like  to  me 
Thou  shall  love  and  be  loved  by,  for  ever!  a  Hand 
like  this  hand 

Shall  throw  open  the  gate.s  of  new  life  to  thee!  See  the 
Christ  stand!**  (Browning’s  Saul) 

Jesus,  then,  meant  the  title  “the  Son  of  Man”  to  be  an 
index  that  He  is  of  one  essence  with  us,  while  also  the  Son 
of  God.  This  demands  attention.  The  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (chapters  2  and  5)  teaches  that  He  had  not  been 
qualified  to  be  our  Saviour  had  He  not  been  an  actual 
member  of  the  race. 

Yet  His  humanity  is  held  very  lamely  and  defectively  by 
many  professedly  orthodox  believers.  Unitarians  and  modern 
humanitarian  writers  magnify  His  humanity  heretically 
through  their  denial  of  the  divine  in  His  person.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  popular  fundamentalist  conception  of 
Christ’s  life  and  work  too  often  regards  His  humanity  as 
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more  imaginary  than  real,  a  humanity  of  a  semi-docetic 
type.  In  exalting  Him  as  the  Son  of  God  there  is  a  slight¬ 
ing  of  the  fact  that  He  possessed  ‘  ‘  a  true  body  and  a  reason¬ 
able  (rational)  soul,”  that  He  lived  a  thorough  human  life, 
a  life  subject  to  the  conditions,  the  normal  limitations,  and 
the  emotional  reactions  of  our  nature,  only  without  sin. 
Think,  as  a  single  instance,  of  the  shallow  way  in  which  the 
Temptation  is  treated — as  almost  a  make-believe  conflict, 
instead  of  a  straining  trial  in  which  Jesus  was  “in  all  points 
tempted  like  as  we  are”  (Heb.  4:15).  The  idea  is  that 
Jesus  being  God,  and  therefore  impeccable,  it  required 
little  effort  on  His  part  to  thwart  Satan.  Those  who  thus 
judge  are  mutilating  the  gracious  doctrine  of  His  veritable 
humanity.  There  are  many  other  similar  distortions  of  the 
human  element  in  the  recorded  experiences  of  Jesus. 

The  central  truth  of  Christianity  is  that  the  one  historic 
Person  Jesus  Christ  was,  and  is,  both  God  and  man — ^not 
less  fully  God  than  really  Man,  and  not  less  completely 
Man  than  truly  God.  Through  the  Incarnation  Godhead 
and  Manhood  met  in  Christ  in  genuine  communion,  this 
involving  neither  an  obliteration  of  the  human  by  the  divine, 
nor  a  reduction  of  the  divine  by  the  human. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus  inter- 
fers  with  belief  in  His  true  manhood.  Edward  Irving 
taught  that  the  Saviour  could  not  be  a  real  partaker  of 
our  nature  unless  He  came  in  sinful  flesh.  His  error  lay 
in  confounding  accident  and  substance.  He  looked  on  sin¬ 
fulness  as  if  it  were  a  necessary  part  of  human  nature.  On 
the  contrary,  as  Athanasius  showed,  sin  is  against  the 
essence  of  man.  It  is  an  imperfection  which  Christ  came  to 
remedy.  The  capacity  to  sin  (peccability)  pertains  to  men 
as  something  ultimately  to  be  outgrown. 

2.  Secondly,  in  using  the  title  “the  Son  of  Man”  Jesus 
expressed  His  knowledge  that  He  was  the  ideal,  absolute 
Man,  that  in  Him  manhood  returned  to  its  primeval  in¬ 
tegrity.  This  was  Neander’s  interpretation.  Jesus  was 
not  simply  “a  Son  of  Man,”  as  Ezekiel  was,  but  He  de¬ 
scribed  Himself  as  “the  Son  of  Man”  {ho  huios  ton 
anthropou)  in  a  deflnite  and  emphatic  sense,  the  Man  pre- 
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eminently,  the  archetypal  Man,  the  Man  Who  gathered  into 
His  nature  and  life  every  constituent  of  “the  highest,  holiest 
manhood.”  While  He  could  say,  “I  am  meek  and  lowly  in 
heart”  (Matt.  11:29),  He  had  the  inescapable  consciousness 
that  He  was  man  as  God  meant  him  to  be,  complete  in 
every  lineament. 

And  surely  Jesus  was,  and  remains,  the  consummate 
flower  and  glory  of  our  race.  It  is  universally  confessed 
that  in  Him  we  see  humanity  at  its  climax,  in  its  finished 
possibility.  We  need  not  hold  that  He  was  surpassingly 
perfect  in  physical  form  and  beauty.  In  outward  respects 
He  probably  stood  on  an  average  footing  as  being  best  suit¬ 
ed  for  the  purposes  of  His  mission.  But  be  this  as  it  may. 
He  is  the  only  figure  in  history  Who  has  exploited  the 
capabilities  of  human  nature  to  the  extreme  limit,  so  that 
for  all  time  He  is  the  luminous  model,  the  regulative  stand¬ 
ard,  as  regards  character  and  conduct.  It  is  not  only  that 
He  was,  and  is,  the  supreme  moral  exemplar,  but  also  that 
in  Him  each  faculty  found  its  perfect  development,  and  each 
had  its  right  proportion  and  balance  in  making  up  the  har¬ 
mony  of  the  whole.  “The  Son  of  Man”  was  in  very  truth 
“the  Proper  Man”  of  Whom  Carlyle  spoke  in  his  version 
of  Luther’s  Ein  Feste  Burg.  He  was  that,  and  He  knew  it. 

3.  In  the  title  “the  Son  of  Man”  Jesus  claims  that 
He  is  the  catholic,  the  universal.  Man,  that  He  has  world¬ 
embracing  relationships  uncontrolled  by  His  earthly  ex¬ 
traction  and  environment.  The  phrase  “the  Son  of  Man” 
is  nothing  short  of  racial  in  its  scope,  comprehensively 
and  majestically  so.  As  Irenaeus  repeatedly  says,  Christ 
“recapitulates”  in  Himself  the  community  nature  of  man. 
With  Him  distinctions  of  race,  intervals  of  ages,  varieties 
of  civilizations  vanish.  To  a  degree  all  great  men,  the 
supermen,  have  overstepped  the  boundaries  of  their  time 
and  nation;  but  none  of  them  approaches  the  breadth  of 
Jesus.  He  was  “the  Son  of  Man,”  in  Whom  there  was 
nothing  local,  sectional,  or  transient.  He  rises  above  the 
parentage,  the  blood,  the  contracted  horizon  of  His  earthly 
lot  and  becomes  cosmic,  cosmopolitan,  so  that  He  belongs 
to  all  generations,  all  countries.  This  is  explained  by  the 
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fact  that  He  was  exempt,  not  from  the  native  limitations 
which  distinguish  manhood,  but  from  those  super-imposed 
limitations  which  make  our  manhood  narrow  and  isolated. 
How  unique  in  this  respect  Jesus  was!  He  was  bom  a 
Jew,  in  a  carpenter’s  home.  His  life  was  brief,  and  there 
are  but  fragmentary  records  of  it  for  three  years.  Ap¬ 
parently  it  covers  but  a  small  area  of  experience.  Large 
zones  of  human  life  seem  unexplored.  Yet  men  everywhere, 
in  whatever  circumstances,  feel  that  this  Man  comes  closer 
to  them  than  all  beside. 

4.  Following  on  the  foregoing,  that  the  favorite  self¬ 
designation  of  Jesus,  “the  Son  of  Man,”  bespoke  His  Mes- 
siahship.  His  genuine  humanity,  His  ideal  humanity,  His 
catholic  humanity — following  on  this,  and  flowing  from  it, 
Jesus  used  the  title  as  declaring  His  connection  with  the 
race  as  its  responsible  Representative  and  its  official  Head. 
Many  text  settings  might  be  cited  in  proof.  Jesus  knew 
well  that  He  was  not  a  private  in  the  ranks  of  humanity, 
that  He  was  humanity’s  Man,  sustaining  a  peculiarly  in¬ 
dividual  relation  to  mankind,  so  as  to  speak  in  the  name  of 
mankind,  guard  the  interests  of  mankind,  suffer  for  man¬ 
kind,  reign  over  mankind,  and  finally  sit  as  the  sovereign 
judge  of  mankind. 

From  this  angle  the  title  “the  Son  of  Man”  is  partially 
akin  to  Paul’s  thought  when  he  called  Christ  “the  last 
Adam,”  “  the  second  Man”  (I  Cor.  15:45,  47),  meaning 
thereby  that  He  was  appointed  to  restore  the  fellowship  be¬ 
tween  the  Creator  and  the  Creature  which  had  been  disturb¬ 
ed  by  sin,  and  that  the  human  family  was  summed  up 
afresh  in  Him  for  a  new  start  Godward.  The  Adamic  con¬ 
ception  of  Paul  falls  far  short,  however,  of  matching  what 
is  affirmed  of  “the  Son  of  Man”  as  humanity’s  Representa¬ 
tive  and  Head.  The  formal  parallelism  between  “the  first 
man  Adam”  and  “the  last  Adam”  is  soon  exhausted.  It 
does  not  go  far  until  it  is  submerged  and  lost  in  the  medi¬ 
atorial  actions,  achievements,  and  prerogatives  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  “The  Son  of  Man”  has  authority  on  earth 
to  forgive  sin.  “The  Son  of  Man”  assumes  lordship  over 
the  ordinance  of  the  Sabbath,  so  as  to  protect  human  well- 
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being.  “The  Son  of  Man”  makes  human  guilt  substitution- 
ally  His  own,  and  by  His  cross  and  resurrection  becomes  the 
world’s  redeeming  Saviour.  “The  Son  of  Man”  shall  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  end  of  the  age  ‘  ‘  in  the  glory  of  His  Father,  with 
His  angels ;  and  then  shall  He  render  unto  every  man 
according  to  His  deeds”  (Matt.  16:27;  26:64). 

These  tremendous  predications  imply  that  the  Son  of 
Man,  in  His  representative  IMessianic  character,  was  more 
than  supernatural.  In  them  He  takes  a  position  which  no 
mere  man  could  rightly  do.  His  essential  Deity  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  presupposition.  He  Who  says  such  things  carries  with¬ 
in  Himself  a  deep-seated  God-consciousness. 

And  yet,  in  every  instance  it  is  “the  Son  of  Man”  Who 
speaks.  That  must  never  be  slurred.  In  all  His  mediatorial 
functioning,  past,  present,  or  future,  His  humanity  is  en¬ 
listed  as  an  active,  operative  factor.  That  humanity  is 
bedded  in  His  Deity,  it  is  true,  but  nevertheless  it  is  that 
which  gives  Him  vital,  experimental,  s^unpathetic  contact 
with  us  men  and  unites  Him  to  us  as  our  Advocate,  Surety, 
and  Head.  Herein — and  I  repeat  what  has  been  stated  al¬ 
ready — is  the  mystery  of  godliness,  that  Jesus  Christ 
possessed  both  Deity  and  manhood  in  their  integrity;  that 
He  possessed  them  simultaneously  in  mutual  reaction ;  that 
together  they  constituted  one  indivisible  Self,  Who  calls 
Himself  now  the  Son  of  God  and  now  the  Son  of  Man, 
preferably  the  latter. 

In  fastening  upon  this  Messianic  title  as  His  preference 
Jesus  had  in  mind  not  only  its  appealing  content,  that  it 
portrayed  Him  as  numbered  with  mankind,  but  also  that 
it  was  not  a  generally  recognized  title  of  the  Messiah. 
During  the  major  part  of  His  ministry  our  Lord  was 
reticent  about  His  Messiahship,  shunning  personal  notoriety 
and  confining  Himself  to  instruction  concerning  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom.  His  caution  was  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  false  nationalistic  and  political  expectations 
which  were  then  associated  with  the  coming  Messiah. 

Under  such  conditions,  among  all  available  modes  of  self¬ 
description,  the  title  “Son  of  Man”  served  His  purpose 
best.  It  was  Messianic  in  origin,  and  yet  it  was  not  in 
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common  use;  it  was  not  regarded  popularly  as  a  synonym 
for  the  King  of  Israel.  This  appears  in  the  question  ad¬ 
dressed  by  Jesus  to  His  disciples,  “Who  do  men  say  that 
the  Son  of  Man  is?”  (Matt.  16:13).  It  appears  also  in 
the  question  of  the  Jews,  “Who  is  this  Son  of  Man?”  the 
question  showing  that  they  were  bewildered,  mystified,  by 
the  phrase  (John  12:34). 

If  the  title  ever  was  widely  known  or  current  in  Judaism, 
it  had  yielded  to  others  which  agreed  better  with  the  carnal 
dreams  of  the  people,  such  as  “Messiah,”  “Christ,”  “the 
Son  of  David,”  etc.  Probably  it  was  cherished  only  in 
small  Pharisaic  companies  who  pored  over  the  apocalyptic 
visions  of  Daniel  and  the  Similitudes  of  Enoch.  If  any 
in  these  limited  circles  had  an  occasional  suspicion  aroused 
as  to  what  Jesus  meant  by  the  title,  the  suspicion  would 
seem  too  plainly  contradicted  by  His  external  circumstances 
to  be  allowed  serious  weight.  And  so  “the  Son  of  Man,” 
in  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  was  not  an  obvious  Messianic  appella¬ 
tion,  but  was  a  veiled,  covert  one.  It  expressed  His  Messi¬ 
anic  estate  to  Jesus  Himself,  and  gradually,  as  His  disciples 
came  to  understand  the  teaching  and  miracles  of  their 
Master,  they  must  have  been  led  to  conclude  that  the  self¬ 
designation  that  was  used  by  Him  with  such  frequency  em¬ 
bodied  Messianic  implications. 

Toward  the  end,  when  Jesus  courted  publicity,  when  it 
was  no  longer  desirable  that  His  incognitio  be  maintained. 
He  employed  the  title  in  a  way  that  made  it  unequivocally 
IMessianic.  The  climax  was  reached  when  He  was  on  trial 
before  the  high  priest.  He  then  said,  “Henceforth  ye  shall 
sec  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  Power,  and 
coming  on  the  clouds  of  heaven”  (Matt.  26:64).  In  that 
sentence  there  was  explicit  assertion  that  “the  Son  of  Man” 
was  an  official  phi’aseology  hailing  from  the  Book  of  Daniel. 
In  that  sentence  Jesus  declared  that  He,  “the  Son  of  Man,” 
was  the  true  and  only  fulfilment  of  the  glorious  picture  of 
the  ancient  seer.  Prior  to  the  latter  stages  of  His  life, 
however,  “the  Son  of  Man,”  except  to  a  few,  was  a  cryptic 
term,  and  was  thus  related  to  Christ’s  effort  to  keep  His 
Messiahship  in  obscurity. 
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There  remains  one  more  leading  inquiry:  Why  was  the 
favorite  self-designation  of  Jesus  never  used  by  others? 
That  Jesus  was  never  thus  accosted  during  His  earthly 
ministry  can  be  explained  by  the  novelty  of  the  title,  its 
impersonal  character,  and  its  uncertain  meaning.  During 
the  following  apostolic  period  Christians  probably  refrained 
from  thus  denominating  Him  because  it  seemed  far  below 
the  dignity  of  One  Whom  they  had  come  to  worshp  as  the 
Son  of  God  Most  High. 

The  two  titles  which  figured  almost  exclusively  were 
“Christ”  and  “Lord”.  The  word  “Christ”  was  at  first  an 
appellative,  but,  coincident  with  this,  it  soon  became  a 
proper  name.  Being  deemed  eminently  appropriate,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  impressive  baptismal  significance,  it  met  with 
universal  acceptance.  The  other  title,  “Lord”  (Kiirios), 
was  bracketed  with  “Christ”  in  common  Christian  usage. 
It  had  been  adopted  in  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  word  we  pro¬ 
nounce  as  “Jehovah”,  and  passages  where  “Lord”  is  applied 
to  God  in  the  Old  Testament  are  sometimes  applied  to 
Christ  in  the  Epistles.  It  was  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  sense  of  the  word  ‘  ‘  Lord  ’  ’  was  a  very  exalted  one,  and 
that  it  was  a  worthy  title  for  Him  Who  “had  been  declared 
to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power  by  the  resurrection  from 
the  dead.”  As  against  these  two  titles  now  mentioned, 
“the  Son  of  Man,”  which  assumed  for  Jesus  an  inferior 
place  in  the  order  of  being,  and  which  had  no  association 
outside  Judaism,  was  passed  by. 

We  close  this  study  by  reflecting  that  the  Son  of  Man  is 
also  the  Son  of  God.  In  Jesus  of  Nazareth  “all  in  God 
that  sends  us  to  our  knees  and  all  in  man  that  we  would 
find  in  the  best  and  dearest  of  friends  is  united  in  harmon¬ 
ious  perfection.  ’  ’  This  is  the  amazing  truth  of  the  Incarnation. 


EZEKIEL’S  VISION  BY  THE  RIVER  CHEBAR 
(Ezekiel  1 :28) 

By  Reverend  John  Merle  Rife,  A.M.,  Th.M. 

When  we  hear  it  thunder  we  say  it  is  the  noise  made  by 
the  spark  of  electricity  called  lightning.  The  Hebrew 
prophets  said  it  was  the  voice  of  Jehovah.  Which  is  correct? 

A  thunder  storm  furnished  the  introduction  to  the  vision 
which  the  prophet  Ezekiel  saw  when  he  was  living  among 
the  captive  Israelites  in  upper  Mesopotamia.  ’’And  I 
looked,  and  behold,  a  stormy  wind  came  out  of  the  north, 
a  great  cloud  with  fire  flashing  continually,  and  a  bright¬ 
ness  round  about  it,  and  out  of  the  midst  thereof  as  it 
were  glowing  amber,  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire.”  For 
him  it  was  “the  likeness  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord.”  Are 
we  not  likewise  convinced  that  every  beauty  and  splendor, 
every  joy  and  excellence,  every  good  that  we  can  perceive, 
is  but  a  picture  and  symbol  of  a  corresponding  greater 
excellency  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  our  Lord.  Who  can 
escape  the  truth  when  the  Psalmist  sings  in  the  thunder 
stonn : 

“The  voice  of  Jehovah  comes  over  ihe  waters, 

Ills  voice  o*er  the  vast  and  deep  ocean  is  heard”? 

What  more  fitting  introduction  could  Ezekiel  have  had  to 
his  vision  of  the  Lord’s  glory  than  the  awe  inspiring  ap¬ 
proach  of  a  mighty  thunder  storm? 

In  the  following  discussion  of  the  First  Chapter  of 
Ezekiel,  I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  trace  or  to  imagine 
those  experiences  in  the  life  of  Ezekiel  which  prepared 
him  for  this  vision,  nor  shall  I  venture  any  statements 
concerning  his  psychological  make-up.  My  purpose  is 
simply  to  see  what  good  the  chapter  will  do  my  soul  in 
the  twentieth  century. 

The  few  attempts  of  artists  to  reproduce  this  vision  have 
been  very  disappointing  to  me.  We  know  how  futile  are 
human  attempts  to  catch  and  preserve  a  sunset,  or  a  rain¬ 
bow.  One  feels  they  are  even  more  futile  in  the  case 
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of  Ezekiel’s  vision.  Yet,  to  understand  the  chapter  at  all, 
one  must  attempt  some  sort  of  visualization.  For  the  sake 
of  clearness  I  shall,  in  what  follows,  change  the  order  of 
the  passages.  The  mysterious  sight  which  Ezekiel  saw 
was  arranged  in  three  layers.  He  described  the  middle 
layer  first  (verses  5-14).  Let  us,  however,  consider  the 
lower  layer  first  (vss.  15:21). 

This  bottom  layer  is  composed  of  wheels  within  wheels, 
and  may  be  called  the  running  gear  of  the  whole  appear¬ 
ance — a  marvelous  and  involved  picture  of  complicated  ma¬ 
chinery,  full  of  eyes  and  full  of  life.  In  our  day  of 
mechanical  marvels  there  are  many  complicated  machines 
which  seem  to  be  alive.  Who  has  not  seen  the  life-like 
actions  of  the  steam  shovel?  I  have  stood  and  watched  the 
giant  presses  of  a  great  publishing  house.  Certainly  they 
are  an  inspiring  sight  of  wheels  within  wheels,  showing 
life,  energy,  and  high  intelligence,  worthy  to  remind  one 
of  Ezekiel’s  vision  of  swift  and  living  wheels. 

Of  special  significance  are  the  words  of  verse  21 :  “  For 
the  spirit  of  the  living  creature  was  in  the  wheels.” 

To  me  this  lower  layer  of  Ezekiel’s  vision  is  a  revela¬ 
tion  of  our  Lord’s  glory  as  the  Giver  of  science  and 
invention.  In  his  mind  has  existed  from  all  eternity  the 
perfect  pattern  of  the  yet-unformed  ultimate  automobile, 
airplane,  radio,  printing  press,  calculating  machine,  and 
all  the  undreamed  of  instruments  of  mechanical  skill  and 
scientific  precision  which  will  come  as  the  present  order 
continues. 

All  the  developments  of  physical  science  are  but  the 
slow  and  plodding  steps  by  which  the  men  we  call  scien¬ 
tists  are  learning  to  read  the  ABC’s  of  our  Lord’s  thoughts 
as  partially  expressed  in  creation,  as  year  after  year  they 
work  and  think  in  those  kindergartens  we  call  labora¬ 
tories.  The  unraveling  of  the  mysteries  of  the  rainbow, 
the  tracing  out  of  the  intricate  combinations  formed  by 
the  invisible  carbon  atom,  the  complex  exploration  of  the 
atom  itself,  the  building  of  great  systems  of  higher  mathe¬ 
matics — these  things  are  all  but  the  slow  learning  to  spell 
some  of  the  words  of  our  Loi'd  which  he  wrote  ages  ago 
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in  this  physical  creation  and  in  the  mind  of  man.  When 
we  hear  the  hum  of  machinery,  when  we  see  the  laboratory 
with  its  instruments,  and  the  blackboard  covered  with 
figures,  should  we  not  bow  in  reverence  before  the  in¬ 
finitely  wise  Giver  of  them  all,  as  did  Ezekiel  by  the 
river  Chebar  when  he  beheld  the  wheels  within  wheels, 
whose  appearance  was  like  to  beryl  and  in  which  was  the 
spirit  of  life? 

The  second,  or  middle  layer  of  the  vision  (vss.  5-14), 
which  was  mounted  on  the  runping  gear  of  a  lower  layer, 
contains  a  revelation  of  a  higher  order,  for  it  is  a  vision 
of  living  creatures.  Man  can  build  machines,  but  the 
Master  Workman  alone  is  able  to  make  living  creatures. 

The  living  creatures  which  Ezekiel  .saw  in  the  middle 
layer  of  the  vision  were  glorified  likenesses  of  four  living 
things  well  known  on  earth :  the  lion,  the  ox,  the  eagle, 
and  man.  To  me  this  middle  layer  is  a  symbol  of  the  per¬ 
fections  of  life  as  they  exist  in  the  Divine  Being. 

The  lion  is  a  sjTnbol  of  fierceness  and  was  a  favorite 
theme  in  the  art  of  the  great  nation  which  held  Ezekiel 
and  his  people  captive  in  a  strange  land.  We  should  never 
forget  that  there  is  a  place  for  fierceness  in  our  idea  of 
the  nature  of  our  Lord.  In  his  love  he  never  fails  to  warn 
us  of  the  fiercene.ss  of  his  wrath  against  the  sons  of  dis¬ 
obedience.  Jesus  taught  clearly  of  the  unquenchable  fire 
and  the  undying  worm.  In  fierce  indigation  he  drove 
the  money  changers  from  the  temple  and  withered  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  with  his  invective.  He  spoke  of  the 
outer  darkness  and  the  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 
It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God. 

The  ox  is  a  symbol  of  strength.  I  have  been  told  by 
those  who  have  seen  oxen  work  that  they  are  about  twice 
as  strong  as  horses.  We  say  of  an  unusually  strong  man 
that  he  is  “strong  as  an  ox”.  This  feature  of  our  Lord’s 
nature  would  seem  to  need  but  little  elaboration.  None 
of  his  attributes  is  more  often  spoken  of  than  his  power. 
One  of  his  common  names  is  “the  Almighty”.  I  remember 
hearing  two  men  discuss  a  tornado.  One  of  them  said: 
“I  tell  you,  when  old  man  nature  cuts  loose  something 
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is  going  to  happen.’’  But  who  is  Old  Man  Nature,  any¬ 
how?  And  what  would  happen  if  he  did  actually  “cut 
loose”?  The  Almighty,  in  his  infinite  power,  holds  this 
universe  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 

The  eagle  may  be  taken  as  a  symbol  both  of  swiftness 
and  transcendence.  Nesting  on  lofty  crags,  soaring  out 
of  sight,  rushing  with  great  swiftness  upon  its  prey,  the 
eagle  has  commanded  men’s  admiration  even  while  they 
hate  it  for  its  depredations  among  their  fiocks.  The 
United  States  of  America  has  chosen  it  from  among  all 
living  creatures  to  be  a  symbol  of  our  nationality.  What¬ 
ever  excellency  in  the  nature  of  the  eagle  commands  our 
admiration,  whether  it  is  its  swiftness,  or  its  exalted  flight 
and  habitation,  or  its  majesty  as  king  of  birds — remember 
that  all  these  are  but  dim  reflections  of  far  higher,  cor¬ 
responding  excellencies  in  the  nature  of  Him  whom  we 
worship  as  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords. 

The  fourth  of  the  living  creatures  is  man,  the  crown  of 
creation  as  we  know  it  on  this  earth.  Man  is  distinguished 
among  other  living  things,  not  for  his  physical  excellencies, 
for  each  of  these  is  more  than  matched  in  many  animals, 
but  for  his  intelligence  and  his  dominion  over  the  rest. 
So,  as  we  contemplate  the  nature  of  our  Lord,  we  must 
recognize  that  greater  than  his  might  and  skill  is  his  in¬ 
finite  wisdom.  By  contrast  human  wisdom  is  folly.  “Wlio 
can  by  searching  find  out  God?” 

The  glorified  likeness  of  the  lion,  ox,  eagle,  and  man, 
which  make  up  the  middle  layer  of  Ezekiel’s  vision,  pic¬ 
ture  for  me  the  fierceness,  majesty,  strength,  swiftness, 
transcendence  and  intelligence  of  our  living  God  and  Saviour, 
and  remind  me  that  he  is  the  Creator  and  Governor  of 
that  great  mystery  called  “life”. 

Now  we  come  to  the  top  layer  of  the  vision  (vss.  22-28). 
This  section  is  more  distinctly  set  apart  than  the  other 
two,  for  “over  the  heads  of  the  living  creatures  there  was 
the  likeness  of  a  firmament,  like  the  terrible  ice  to  look 
upon,  stretched  forth  over  their  heads  above.” 

The  first  thing  we  are  told  about  the  crystal  partition 
is  that  a  voice  was  heard  there.  We  have  been  gradually 
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coming  up  to  higher  things,  physical  phenomena  first,  then 
life,  and  now  personality.  In  the  twenty-sixth  verse  we 
learn  that  the  voice  came  from  one  who  sat  on  a  brilliant 
sapphire  throne,  and  the  one  who  sat  on  the  throne  was 
bright  like  fire,  like  glowing  metal,  and  round  about  him 
was  the  brilliance  of  a  rainbow. 

In  this  picture  we  may  note  first,  the  one  sitting  on  the 
throne  is  above  the  firmament,  he  is  transcendent.  Our 
Lord  is  in  nature,  but  unlike  the  god  of  the  pantheist,  he 
is  not  of  nature — he  is  superior  to  it. 

Again,  he  is  not  merely  above  all  created  things,  but  he 
is  enthroned,  he  is  reigning.  To  him  the  spacious  sea  be¬ 
longs,  the  silver  and  the  gold  are  his,  and  the  cattle  on  a 
thousand  hills,  by  him  the  mountains  had  their  birth  and 
all  living  things  were  created,  by  him  kings  rule  and  princes 
decree  justice,  by  him  nations  are  exalted  and  peoples  cast 
down,  he  is  the  supreme  Potentate. 

And  finally,  the  divine  nature  is  invisible  and  ineffable. 
“No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time.  The  only  begotten 
Son,  who  came  from  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  has  de¬ 
clared  him.”  Notice  how  far  Ezekiel  removes  the  eternal 
and  unseen  divine  nature  still  higher  above  this  flashing 
vision.  He  does  not  say  he  saw  God,  nor  even  that  he 

saw  the  glory  of  God  and,  once  again,  he  does  not  even 

say  he  saw  the  likeness  of  the  glory  of  God — still  higher 
he  exalts  the  unspeakable  glory  above  that  which  dazzled 
him,  for  he  says:  “This  was  the  appearance  of  the  like¬ 
ness  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord.” 

The  three  layers  then,  of  Ezekiel’s  vision,  represent  to 
me  our  Lord  as  the  revealer  of  science  and  invention,  as 

the  perfection  of  life,  and  as  the  supreme  monarch,  that  I 

may  believe,  revere,  adore,  and  worship  this  “blessed  and 
only  Potentate,  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  who  only 
hath  immortality  and  dwelleth  in  light  unapproachable, 
whom  no  man  hath  seen  or  can  see.”  To  him  “be  the 
glory  and  majesty,  dominion  and  power,  both  now  and 
forever.  Amen.  ’  ’ 
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Oriental  Studies  in  Honour  of  Dasturji  Pavry  are  an¬ 
nounced. 

A  Volume  of  Oriental  Studies  is  now  being  compiled 
in  honour  of  Dasturji  Saheb  Cursetji  Erachji  Pavry,  the 
distinguished  Parsi  Prelate  and  Orientalist,  and  the  author 
of  a  number  of  works  on  Zoroastrianism.  The  Volume  is 
the  work  of  one  hundred  of  the  world’s  foremost  Oriental¬ 
ists,  from  no  less  than  twenty  different  countries.  It  is 
edited  by  Dr.  Jal  Dastur  C.  Pavry,  M.  A.,  Ph.D.,  with  a 
biographical  sketch  by  Professor  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson, 
Ph.D.,  L.H.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
The  studies  are  offered  to  the  Prelate-Scholar  by  his  col¬ 
leagues  and  friends  in  many  lands,  in  commemoration  of 
the  seventieth  anniversary  of  his  birthday,  and  in  recognition 
of  his  eminent  position  in  the  World  of  Zoroastrian  Liter¬ 
ature.  It  has  been  decided  to  publish  the  Volume  on  the 
April  9th,  1931,  that  is,  on  the  seventy-second  anniversary 
of  the  Dasturji ’s  birthday  and  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of 
his  ordination  into  the  Zoroastrian  priesthood.  The  Volume 
will  appear  in  two  parts,  equal  in  extent  and  importance, 
the  studies  being  grouped  by  subjects,  namely,  languages, 
literature,  history,  philosophy,  science,  religion,  ethics,  and 
the  arts. 

Jerusalem  Und  Sein  Gelaende.  By  Dr.  G.  Dalman. 
Large.  8vo.  390  pp.  With  40  (mostly  air-plane)  photo¬ 
views  and  1  large  map.  Bound  in  stout  cloth,  22  Marks, 
1930.  Verlag  Bertelsmann,  Gutersloh,  Germany. 

In  the  Eternal  City  time’s  impress  from  of  old  is  still 
discemable  in  hill  and  vale;  but  time  itself  is  now  moving 
fast  even  in  Jerusalem,  so  that  the  past  threatens  to  dwindle 
to  view-point.  It  is  fortunate  therefore  that  Dr.  Dalman, 
so  long  head  of  the  German  “Palastina-Institut”  in  Jerus¬ 
alem  and  knowing  as  he  does  ever\’  inch  of  the  city  and  its 
neighborhood,  crowns  his  publications  with  this  work.  For 
we  find  here  a  detailed  description  of  the  lie  of  the  land, 
and  of  the  Arab  names  of  the  smallest  localities,  the  whole 
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visualised  by  W.  Goering’s  two-coloured  map  (20  in.  square) 
and  forty  excellent  views.  The  map  not  only  covers  the 
new  diamond-shaped  city  boundary  (with  points  north  and 
south),  but  Bethany,  Abu  Dis,  Anatoth,  and  Shofat  and 
el-malcha  beyond,  so  one  can  command  the  approaches  to 
Jerusalem.  The  map  is  hypsometric  with  lines  for  at  least 
every  10  meters  height :  it  is  based  on  the  English  war-map 
of  1918  and  the  more  recent  Plan  of  Jerusalem  (from 
Survetf  of  Palestine,  Jaffa,  1921-24)  ;  many  air-views  being 
consulted  as  well.  The  author  can  therefore  point  a  sure 
finger  as  he  describes:  mountains  and  hills  (pp.  21-147),  the 
valleys  (pp.  152-225)  and  the  roads  (pp.  227-265),  taking 
in  the  localities  that  rest  on  them  or  skirt  them.  There 
are  20  pages  too  on  cisterns  and  aqueducts. 

But  it  is  more  for  the  sake  of  the  past  than  of  the 
present  that  Dr.  Dalman  here  works,  as  witness,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  ninety  references  to  Nehemiah  up  and  down 
the  book.  He  the  more  willingly  brings  in  the  results 
of  recent  excavations  in  Jerusalem,  as  they  tell  us  something 
of  the  city’s  most  distant  past.  Thus  the  book  forms  a 
necessary  complement  to  George  Adam  Smith’s  two  volumes, 
Jermalem;  while  however  Smith’s  map  shows  up  excellent¬ 
ly  old  walls  excavated,  the  map  before  us  is  deficient  in  this 
respect,  the  scale  being  smaller.  This  lack  is  but  very 
partially  supplied  by  two  insets  of  Jerusalem  under  Nehe¬ 
miah  and  under  Herod.  The  reader  will  do  well  to  read  up 
the  Corrections  and  Addenda  at  end,  for  here  we  find 
e.  g.  that  while  on  two  occasions  the  author  had  in  the 
text  sanctioned  the  statement  of  Josephus  that  the  Syrian 
Acre  and  its  hill  were  leveled  by  Simon,  brother  of  Judas 
Machabee,  Dalman  now  discredits  the  account.  He  was 
api)arently  converted  by  Crowfoot  in  Palest.  Explor.  Fund 
Quart.  1929,  pp.  159f.  There  are  contrariwise  some  pass¬ 
ages  in  the  book  where  Dalman  can  put  new  English  maps 
right  in  the  matter  of  place  names.  Thus,  while  really 
hard  by  the  American  colony,  skech  Djerrah  is  located  400 
meters  too  far  north.  Dr.  Dalman  also  restricts  the  use  of 
the  designation  “Mount  Scopus.”  Hugh  G.  Bevenot. 
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Perlen  Sumerischer  Poesie.  Dritte  Folge:  Die  Grobe 
Isehmedagan-Liturgie.  Transcription,  German  transla¬ 
tion  and  commentary  by  Fr.  Maurus  Witzel,  O.  F.  M. 
Large,  8  vo.  132  pp.  8,75  Marks.  Fulda  Aktiendruckerei, 
Fulda,  Germany,  1930. 

This  further  addition  to  the  Sumerian  series  of  Father 
Witzel,  now  settled  at  Jerusalem,  shows  the  learned  author 
at  his  best.  Vires  acquirit  eundo.  By  the  work  of  unravelling 
former  texts  he  has  become  a  master  of  the  technique  of  that 
extremely  difficult  language.  There  are  far  fewer  notes 
of  interrogation  observable  in  the  translation,  which  shows 
the  author  is  getting  more  sure  of  himself.  To  three  of 
the  pieces  he  also  reproduces  Prof.  Langdon’s  English  ren¬ 
dering;  comparison  shows  that  Father  Witzel’s  translation 
is  far  and  away  ahead  and  that  he  certainly  takes  greater 
pains  about  details.  The  main  result  of  his  investigations 
is  that  most  probably  all  six  poems  here  reproduced  belong 
to  one  and  the  same  liturgy,  or  religious  ceremonial,  to  the 
glorification  of  King  Ishmedagan,  culminating  in  his  (very 
relative)  deification. 

The  first  poem  describes  the  lamentable  state  of  Nippur 
before  Ishmedagan  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Summer.  It  runs 
into  some  160  lines  of  much  beauty,  very  analogous  to  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  except  that  our  poem  lets  deliver¬ 
ance  dawn :  the  god  Enlil,  god  of  the  temple  Ekur  at  Nippur, 
expresses  his  pity  for  the  inhabitants.  The  goddess  Ishtar  will 
succour  them  through  Ishmedagan.  Town  and  temple  will  be 
restored  by  this  hero,  whose  name,  for  greater  effect,  is  only 
mentioned  with  a  flourish  in  the  closing  lines. — In  poem  2  Ish¬ 
tar  smiles  upon  Ishmedagan,  enters  Enlil’s  temple  and  calls 
on  Enlil  to  grant  the  king  eternal  days.  The  latter  now 
ranks  as  “son  of  Enlil”,  born  in  the  Temple”.  Then  his 
fate,  or  oracle,  is  uttered:  a  crown  eternal  and  a  mighty 
sceptre  are  to  be  his,  etc.  Enlil  then  orders  Ishtar  to  load 
Ishmedagan  to  the  royal  palace  and  enthrone  him. — In 
poem  3  Ishtar  and  her  protege  appear  again;  she  informs 
him  through  an  oracle  that  Enlil  will  raise  him  to  the  Enn 
dignity. — Poem  4  is  all  in  praise  of  Ishtar,  with  an  enumer¬ 
ation  of  the  hero-king’s  duties  in  her  regard. — Poem  5  is 
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on  two  tablet  pieces,  which  Fr.  Witzel  is  sure  belong  to¬ 
gether.  Here  Ishmedagan  relates  all  his  achievements  for 
the  restoration  of  Nippur,  and  prays  Enlil  to  grant  him  the 
Enu  dignity  in  reward.  This  “lordship”  dignity  then 
brings  him  in  close  contact  with  Enlil,  so  as  to  act  as  his 
oracle,  his  prophet ;  and  so  invest  Avith  divine  sanction  all 
royal  decrees.  The  whole  is  clenched  in  poem  6  by  the  “in- 
thronisation ”  of  the  king’s  statue  in  the  great  temple.  May 
Enlil  ever  favorably  regard  “his  son”!  So  the  king  re¬ 
mains  but  a  mild  sort  of  divinity  and  we  can  value  at  their 
worth  Langdon’s  words  about”  the  god  man  created  to 
live  and  die  for  his  people”.  Hugh  G.  Bevenot. 

De  Memoria  alterius  Libri  Maccabaeorum,  Dissertation  by 

Dr.  Vemer  Kappler.  8  vo.  66  pp.  Dieterieh  Acad. 

Press,  Gottingen,  Germany  1929. 

Under  the  enlightened  presidency  of  Professor  Rahlfs 
the  Gottingen  Septuaginta  Commission  is  pursuing  its  vast 
labours  steadily.  The  edition  of  Genesis  was  reviewed  in 
these  pages  on  its  appearance  {Bibl,  Sacra,  1927)  now  it 
is  the  other  end  of  the  Greek  Bible  that  has  come  in  for 
treatment.  The  future  editor  of  the  four  Books  of  the 
Maccabees  preludes  by  printing  the  bulk  of  his  research 
work  on  the  Greek  Mss^  which  have  been,  with  two  excep¬ 
tions,  already  collated  anew  for  the  great  undertaking.  As 
the  student  is  aware,  we  have  had  till  now  to  rely  entirely 
on  Holmes  and  Parsons  for  variants  of  the  Greek  minuscule 
Mss.  of  the  second  half  of  the  Bible  (i.  e.  the  part  which 
the  Cambridge  Septuagint  has  not  yet  published),  and 
unfortunately  Holmes  and  Parsons  are  not  quite  reliable. 
But  now  Dr.  Kappler  brings  us  the  good  news  that  for 
Second  Maccabees  the  Gottingen  Commission  has  had 
facsimiles  made  of  thirty-five  of  the  thirty-seven  extant  Mss. 
and  also  new  collations  of  the  variants.  The  sound  working 
basis  is  consequently  forthcoming;  let  us  now  see  Dr.  Kap¬ 
pler  at  work  thereon.  His  main  effort  has  been  concentrated 
on  grouping  the  Mss.  into  families,  and  here  he  has  brought 
research  a  great  step  forward.  For  one  thing  he  had 
eighteen  more  Mss.  to  work  upon  than  Holmes  and  Par- 
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sons  had  a  century  ago,  and  then  could  press  into  service 
modern  research  methods  in  general  and  LXX  research  in 
particular.  Three  families  now  emerge:  code  Alexandrinus 
by  itself;  then  the  Lucianic  group,  bearing  the  imprint  of 
the  revision  made  by  Lucian  of  Antioch  (died  312  A.  D.) ; 
and  finally  the  family,  consisting  of  eight  Mss.  containing 
minor  arbitrary  changes.  The  Lucianic  divides  into  two 
branch-groups  of  four  and  five  Mss,  respectively;  total  nine 
Mss.  So  after  all  the  shifting  has  been  done,  eighteen  Mss. 
plus  6  with  “mixed”  text  pass  muster  as  serviceable  for 
working  out  the  new  edition  of  the  Oreek  text. 

Having  thus  three  families  it  might  now  seem  quite  easy 
to  play  off  any  two  against  a  variant  of  the  third,  just  like 
Dom  Quentin  goes  to  work  with  his  three  chief  Vulgate  Mss. 
but  in  so  doing  Dr.  Kappler  would  have  little  justification, 
and  we  hope  he  will  resist  the  temptation.  He  himself 
instances  cases  enough  where  one,  and  one  alone,  of  the 
three  groups  has  saved  us  the  true  reading.  As  he  has 
exercised  much  acumen  in  sifting  the  Lucianic  Mss.,  work¬ 
ing  in  the  Syriac,  it  is  rather  surprising  that  he  has  but 
a  few  words  to  say  on  Dom  de  Bruyne’s  theory  of  two 
Greek  recensions  of  the  text  lying  back  of  all  Greek  Mss. 
extant  and  to  which  the  Old  Latin  and  Codex  Sinaiticus 
and  Venetus  give  us  the  clue;  cf.  his  articles  in  the  Revue 
Bihlique,  1922,  pp.  31-54  and  1930,  October  issue.  Here 
one  example  must  suffice.  In  2  Macc.  12.27  mention  is 
made  of  the  town  Ephron  in  Galead,  and  a  clause  added: 
“in  which  a  crowd  (of  soldiers)  from  all  nations  dwelt.” 
This  is  the  common  reading  in  the  Greek,  while  three  Old- 
latin  Mss,  read  instead:  “in  which  Lysias  (or  Lysanias) 
dwelt’”  Now  4  Greek  Mss.  of  Lucian  actually  read:  “in 
which  Lysias  (or  Lysanias)  and  a  crowd  from  all  nations 
dwelt”,  so  evidently  combining  the  two  readings  of  very 
old  Greek  Mss.!  As  the  Greek  for  “crowd  from  all  nations” 
is  pamphula  plefhe,  it  obviously  is  no  corruption  of  “Lys 
(an)ias”  nor  vice-versa.  There  are  some  forty  parallel 
cases,  and  in  not  a  few  Codex  Sinaiticus  sides  with  the 
Old-Latin.  We  surmise  that  Dr.  Kappler  will  object  that 
the  four  Lucianic  Mss.  with  double  readings  form  the  less 
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specifically  Lucianic  group;  but  this  does  not  alter  the  early 
Mss.  evidence  beyond  making  it  possible  that  some  other 
hand  than  Lucian’s  combined  the  readings.  When  Dr. 
Kappler’s  official  introduction  to  this  critical  edition  of  the 
Greek  text  comes  out,  it  will  doubtless  contain  a  section  on 
this  subject  and  as  he  alone  has  all  the  manuscript  evidence 
in  hand,  his  words  will  be  doubly  valuable.  They  will  be 
the  more  so,  if  he  makes  full  use  of  patristic  quotations — 
that  other  means  of  getting  back  of  Lucian.  For  has  not 
Origen  reproduced  verbatim  most  of  2  Modi.  VI.  and  VIII. 
in  his  “Praise  of  Martyrdom?”  And  Origen  died  before 
Lucian  was  in  his  teens!  Similarly  Origen ’s  contemporary. 
St.  Cyprian,  quotes  the  Old-latin  translation  of  these  chap¬ 
ters.  If  however  Dr.  Kappler  first  favours  us  with  another 
dissertation:  De  Memoria  pHmi  Uhri  Machahaeorum,  that 
will  be  perhaps  the  best  means  of  broadening  the  basis  of 
these  promising  investigations.  The  Maccabees  were  very 
popular  in  past  ages,  and  there  are  symptoms  that  they 
are  coming  to  their  own  again.  Nor  are  they  out-of-date 
in  our  own  century’-,  with  its  Mexican  and  Russian  per¬ 
secutions.  Hugh  G.  Bevenot. 

The  Sarcophagus  of  an  Ancient  Civilization,  Petra, 
Edom,  and  the  Edomites,  by  George  Livingstone  Rob¬ 
inson.  The  McMillan  Company,  New  York.  pp.  XXV 
and  495.  $7.50. 

Dr.  Robinson  has  given  us  everything  known  on  his 
subject  that  is  worth  knowing.  His  book  is  encyclopaedic 
and,  as  a  source — book,  will  hold  its  pace  for  fifty  years 
to  come,  or  until,  and  if,  permission  can  ever  be  obtained 
to  excavate  the  ruins  of  Petra  and  the  mounds  and  High 
Places  of  Edom. 

The  Chapter  arrangement  is  such  that  each  chapter  is 
in  effect  a  monograph  on  some  phase  of  the  history  and 
character  of  that  ancient  region.  Moreover,  while  most  of 
the  investigations  record  first  hand  information  gathered 
by  many  visits  over  some  thirty  years,  several  chapters  have 
been  secured  by  specialists  in  some  phase  of  the  history 
of  Petra. 
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The  library  reference  are  so  copious  that  one  might  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  none  of  any  value  has  been  omitted.  The  make 
up  and  press  work  is  unusually  good.  M.  G.  Kyle. 

The  Supreme  Book  op  Mankind,  by  James  G.  McClure, 
D.D.,  LL.D.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  1930. 
pp.  227.  $1.75. 

For  the  Christian  world  there  is  but  one  Supreme  Book 
of  Mankind.  The  Bible  has  had  more  Introductions  than 
any  other  book,  and  here  is  another.  It  is  not  of  the  stereo¬ 
typed  variety,  however,  but  sui  generis.  I  began  to  “re¬ 
view”  this  book  and  ended  by  reading  it  for  my  own  .sake 
and  its  own  unique  value.  It  is  a  great  history  of  dramatic 
facts  charmingly  told.  M.  G.  Kyle. 

Samaria  of  Ahab’s  Time,  by  J.  W.  Jack,  M.A.  Edinburgh, 
T.  and  T.  Clark,  1929.  pp.  XI  and  175.  $3.00. 

This  book  gives  account  of  the  Harvard  Excavations  and 
their  Results,  especially  the  results.  The  most  important 
thing  for  the  people  of  the  Biblical  world  is  that  which 
comes  from  the  Interpreter’s  House.  The  public  generally 
is  not  sufficiently  versed  in  the  Canons  of  Research  to  in¬ 
terpret  for  themselves  correctly  the  minute  fragments  which 
the  archaeologist  unearths.  This  our  author  has  essayed 
to  do,  and  he  has  done  it  well.  We  have  already  seen  that 
it  is  well  worth  doing. 

One  is  surprised  at  times  at  the  ingenuity  displayed  in 
gathering  from  all  sources  the  materials  for  interpretation ; 
only  occasionally  will  even  an  expert  call  in  question  the 
conclusions  reached.  Especially  does  he  bring  to  attention 
that  Solomon’s  provincial  divisions  for  government  were 
continued  in  the  Northern  kingdom.  This  of  itself  is  a 
voluminous  source  of  information  for  correct  interpre¬ 
tation.  M.  G.  Kyle, 

Evangelism,  A  Graphic  Survey,  by  H.  C.  Weber,  D.D., 
New  York,  MacMillan  Company  ,  1929.  pp.  208.  $2.00, 

This  is  indeed  a  survey,  a  very  wide  survey  giving  an 
immence  amount  of  information  and  so  presenting  a  valu- 
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able  opportunity  for  the  busy  pastor.  It  is  not,  however, 
as  “graphic”  as  one  could  desire.  The  analysis  of  valu¬ 
able  material  is  rather  artificial.  The  appendices  are,  in 
some  respects,  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  book  and  give 
in  columns  of  figures,  so  far  as  that  may  be  done,  the  re¬ 
sults  of  evangelistic  effort  in  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Con¬ 
gregational,  Episcopal,  and  Baptist  Churches  over  long 
periods  of  years.  M.  G.  Kyle. 

The  Atonement  and  Social  Progress,  by  Shailer  Mathews. 

New  York,  The  MacMillan  Company,  1930.  pp.  212.  $2.00. 

Such  a  title  from  the  distinguished  author  hardly  needs 
a  book  review  to  inform  the  public  what  to  expect.  No  one 
will  be  disappointed  and  those  who  like  Dr.  Mathew’s  views 
on  Atonement  and  Social  Progress  will  be  delighted  with 
what  he  says.  Others  will  be  interested  and  will  be  in  no 
danger  of  not  understanding.  He  expresses  himself  clearly. 
The  following  extracts  will  be  sufficient  attestation  of  this 
estimate  of  the  book : — 

“The  abandonment  of  divine  sovereignty  means  the 
abandonment  of  the  entire  political  pattern.  Human  guilt 
is  the  correlate  of  divine  sovereignty  and  cannot  survive 
its  disappearance.  And  with  the  disappearance  of  sover¬ 
eignty^  as  a  literal  attribute  of  God,  and  of  guilt  on  the  part 
of  man,  the  need  of  satisfying  the  divine  honor  or  punitive 
justice  also  disappears  and  the  death  of  Christ  no  longer 
gets  significance  as  expiation,  satisfaction,  or  vicarious 
suffering.  ’  ’ 

“But  such  conceptions  of  God  fail  utterly  to  satisfy  men 
who  know  that  God  is  no  more  a  king  than  he  is  an  in¬ 
dividual  circumscribed  by  space  and  time.  Our  knowledge 
of  the  universe  makes  sovereignty  as  a  pattern  for  the  con¬ 
ception  of  human  and  divine  relations  futile.  No  small 
part  of  the  confusion  of  today’s  religious  and  moral  thought 
springs  from  this  fact.  The  universe  of  the  chemist  and 
the  physicist  and  astronomer  is  too  great  for  any  sover¬ 
eignty.  The  atom  and  the  nebulae  do  not  suggest  a  king, 
nor  is  the  relationship  of  men  to  the  universe  to  be  de- 
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scribed  as  that  of  subjects  to  a  monarch.  Such  a  pattern  is 
now  seen  to  be  the  picture  of  poetry,  not  the  statement  of 
a  fact.”  M.  G.  Kyle. 

The  Gospel  and  Its  Tributaries,  by  E.  F.  Scott,  D.D. 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York,  1930.  pp.  XII 
and  295.  $2.75. 

“My  aim  in  the  book  has  been  to  indicate  how  Christian¬ 
ity  drew  into  itself  many  tributary  elements,  and  in  so 
doing  transformed  them,  so  that  the  result  was  not  some 
nondescript  religion,  but  a  new  and  in  some  ways  more 
adequate  expression  of  the  message  of  Jesus.”  This,  when 
the  author  has  just  said:  “Nothing  that  the  gospel  received 
is  comparable  for  a  moment  to  that  which  it  gave.”-  (p  IX). 

After  such  sentiments  in  the  introduction,  the  book  itself 
is  puzzling  and  baffling.  It  is  not  that  it  is  vague,  but  that 
it  is  so  often  impossible  to  tell  whether  the  author  is  pre¬ 
senting  his  own  view  or  the  opinion  of  some  other  which  a 
few  pages  further  on  he  will  proceed  to  refute. 

Some  things,  however,  can  be  made  out  clearly.  The 
principal  contribution  was  Greek  influence:  “Christianity 
was  Hellenized.”  In  place  of  the  original  message,  jiroclaim- 
ing  a  salvation  through  faith  and  moral  obedience,  Christ 
was  worshipped  as  a  divinity,  and  his  message  was  con¬ 
strued  in  the  light  of  speculative  and  mystical  ideas 
(p  271).”  No  doubt  about  either  that  statement  or  its 
implications. 

When  we  come  to  state  just  what  was  the  real  original 
crede,  according  to  the  author,  and  what  the  additions  to 
it,  the  intent  of  the  whole  book  seems  to  be  beyond  doubt. 
“In  the  first  place  a  new  character  was  attributed  to  Jesus. 
Already  the  emphasis  had  been  thrown  on  his  Person  rather 
than  his  teaching,  but  it  was  owing  to  the  Hellenistic  in¬ 
fluence  that  he  was  exalted  to  actual  divinity”  (267). 
“Again,  the  purpose  of  Redemption  was  conceived  dif¬ 
ferently.”  ....  “Himself  divine  he  had  brought  men  into 
such  fellowship  with  him  that  they  were  made  partakers 
of  his  higher  nature.”  Still  further,  “God  was  the  absolute 
being;  Christ  was  the  Logos  through  whom  God  manifested 
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himself;  eternal  life  consisted  in  participation,  by  means  of 
the  Logos,  in  the  nature  of  God”:  rather  a  metaphysical 
statement  of  regeneration. 

The  .sacraments  he  believes  to  have  been  of  the  original 
message,  but  to  have  been  very  much  broadened  in  interpre¬ 
tation  through  the  influence  of  the  mystery  religions. 

Having  been  led  thus  far  by  the  author,  one  feels  tempt¬ 
ed  to  ask.  If  all  these  additions  were  made  to  the  original 
message  of  our  Lord,  what  then  was  that  message  after  these 
things  have  all  been  subtracted?  M.  G.  Kyle. 

The  Power  and  Secret  of  the  Jesuits,  by  Rene  Fulop- 
Miller.  New  York,  the  Viking  Press.  1930.  pp.  XVI 
and  523.  $5.00. 

The  subject  of  this  book  is  one  on  which  no  one  would 
expect  freedom  from  prejudice  in  an  author;  Fulop-Miller 
has  approached  nearer  to  that  freedom  than  seemed  possible. 
His  residence  at  Vienna,  the  stronghold  of  the  Romish 
Church,  indicates  most  probably  a  Catholic  author,  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  deduce  that  opinion  from  what  he  has 
written. 

He  holds  the  “secret”  of  the  Jesuits  to  be  the  logic  and 
Ethics  of  Aristotle  pciwerted,  or  as  he  would  put  it,  car¬ 
ried  to  a  logical  conclusion.  Protestants  who  have  been 
much  wedded  to  Aristole’s  methods  would  do  well  to  read 
and  ponder  what  this  author  believes  to  be  the  logical  out¬ 
come  of  such  principles. 

The  book  makes  clear  that  many  Catholics  have  oppo.sed 
Jesuitism  as  vigorously  as  any  Protestants,  and  alas,  also, 
that  some  Protestants  have  followed  Je.suitieal  methods  as 
really,  if  not  as  s.ystematieally  as  the  Jesuits  thmselves.  It 
is  in  this  latter,  the  persistence  of  the  pui’suit  of  the  system, 
that  is  found  the  “power”  of  Jesuitism.  The  interpenetra¬ 
tion  of  Jesuitical  methods  throughout  modem  history,  both 
liolitical  and  religious,  is  clearly  brought  into  view  with  re¬ 
lentless  presentation  of  facts.  And  the  most  terrifying  il¬ 
lustration  of  Jesuitical  methods,  the  very  meaning  of  the 
adjective  “Jesuitical”,  is  found  in  the  long  account  of 
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Jesuit  Missions.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  it  is  here  that  appears 
the  one  great  outstanding  good  quality  of  Jesuitism,  faith¬ 
fulness  at  whatever  sacrifice,  even  life  itself. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  notable  books  of  the  twentieth 
century.  M.  G.  Kyle. 

The  Real  Meaning  of  Genesis,  by  David  A.  Murray,  D.D. 
The  Stratford  Company,  Boston.  1930.  pp.  333.  $3.00. 

If  the  author  of  this  book  had  stopped,  with  a  mei‘e  state¬ 
ment,  in  sermonie  fashion,  of  the  moral  lessons  of  Genesis, 
his  work  might  have  been  quite  helpful  and  fairly  accept¬ 
able.  But  to  entitle  it,  *‘The  Real  Meaning  of  Genesis,” 
and  put  it  out  as  an  interpretation  of  the  most  discussed 
book  in  all  literature,  is  superficiality  carried  to  the  nth 
power.  In  fact,  he  does  not  stop  with  the  moral  lessons, 
although  he  makes  appearance  of  so  doing,  but  covertly  casts 
discredit  upon  the  historical  and  scientific  facts  which  the 
book  purports  to  give.  These  subtle  suggestions  would  be 
quite  satisfying  to  extreme  assailants  of  the  Bible,  those 
who  think  to  find  in  Genesis  only  a  collection  of  legends 
and  myths.  IM.  G.  Kyle. 

Pathways  to  Certainty,  by  William  Adams  Brown,  Ph.D. 
D.  D.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1930.  ])j).  XII  and 
293.  $2.50. 

This  book  is  exactly  what  its  title  indicates;  an  account  of 
Pathways,  not  an  arrival  at  certainty.  Moreover,  these  are 
“pathways”  from  agnosticism  leading  toward  faith.  To 
such  as  are  agnostics,  if  they  wish  to  be  led,  the  book 
would  probably  be  very  helpful ;  but  to  those  who  have  be¬ 
lieved  in  a  real  God  who  can  come  into  his  mundane  work¬ 
shop  and  do  things  without  getting  entangled  in  his  own 
machinery,  there  is  no  helpfulness  here. 

The  book  is  frankly  written  from  the  .standpoint  of  the 
“modem  man”.  Dr.  Brown  himself  is  manifestly  a  man 
of  real  faith;  one  wonders  whether  he  acquired  it  along 
these  “pathways”  or  whether  it  is  a  hang-over  from  an 
earlier  period  of  life  and  religious  experience. 
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The  author  discusses  four  sources  of  certainty :  Authority, 
Intuition,  Reason  and  Experiment.  He  deals  increasingly 
well  with  the  first  three  and  arouses  much  expectation  con¬ 
cerning  Experiment,  which  is  his  terminology  for  Experience, 
but  seems  to  perceive  only  one  element  of  experience,  the 
subjective.  How  there  can  be  a  subjective  experience  of  a 
God  who  makes  no  objective  respK)nse  that  would  lead  to  any 
“certainty”  concerning  his  objective  reality,  might  puzzle 
a  psychoanalyst  to  determine. 

All  “modem  men”  should  read  this  book  to  discern 
exactly  how  much  certainty  their  modernity  affords  them. 
It  is  most  illuminating  on  that  point.  M.  G.  Kyle. 

The  Idealism  of  Christian  Ethics,  by  George  Walker.  T. 
and  T.  Clark,  pp.  254.  $2.75. 

Herein  an  Aberdeen  pastor  presents  the  Baird  lectures  for 
1928.  In  the  main  outline  this  book  is  conventional  and  un¬ 
arresting.  When  we  come  down  to  details  we  find  a  minute¬ 
ness  of  knowledge  and  a  clarity  of  statements  which  are 
satisfying  to  the  reader.  The  arrangement  is  logical  and 
firogressive  and  the  definitions  are  simple  yet  accurate. 
There  is  no  technical  impediment  to  the  understanding  of 
the  common  man.  G.  B.  McCreary. 

The  Bible  in  Art,  by  Louise  H.  Daly.  Scribners,  New 
York.  pp.  306.  $2.00. 

This  is  an  anthology  of  Biblical  passages  which  have  in¬ 
spired  to  the  production  of  art  and  literature.  The  volume 
contains  practically  nothing  save  the  scriptural  text.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  accessibility  of  scripture,  might  it  not  have 
been  a  greater  service,  if  the  compiler  had  merely  listed  by 
topic  and  reference  the  passages,  and  then  added  by  citation 
under  each  heading  outstanding  specimens  of  the  artistic 
and  literary?  G.  B.  McCreary. 

The  Christian  Life,  by  Joseph  Stump,  Macmillon,  New 
York.  pp.  303.  $2.50. 

Here  is  another  text  in  Ethics,  and  a  good  one.  It  is 
analytical,  comprehen.sive,  and  concentrated. 
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The  foundations  are  securely  laid  in  Biblical  truth  and 
philosophic  method.  The  author  has  singled  out  for  in¬ 
tensive  emphasis  those  things  which  matter  most  and  gives 
the  reader  a  secure  sense  of  arrival. 

If  he  has  been  too  conservative  to  suit  some  at  points  in 
his  treatment,  this  rare  fault  in  present  day  writers  may 
well  be  overlooked !  In  dealing  with  contemporary  problems 
the  author  has  been  courageously  practical.  A  fine  biblio¬ 
graphy  is  appended.  G.  B.  McCreary. 

Mahatma  Gandhi’s  Ideas,  by  C.  F.  Andrews,  Macmillans, 
New  York.  $3.00. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  reduce  to  a  few  curt  paragraphs 
this  intimate,  detailed,  and  highly  authentic  exposition  of 
the  faith  and  program  of  the  most  widely’  known  living 
Hindu. 

Those  who  lack  acquaintance  with  Gandhi  can  find  the 
needed  knowledge  in  this  book.  Those  who  incline  to  sweep¬ 
ing  condemnation  of  the  man  may  here,  if  they  read,  find 
their  verdict  moderated  by  sympathy  and  even  admiration. 
Those  who  have  seen  in  this  leader  only  that  which  deserv'cs 
endorsement,  may  discover  in  Andrews’  book  a  ground  of 
fair  and  damaging  criticism.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  in 
this  volume  is  to  be  found  the  ferment  for  some  very  arous¬ 
ing  and  not  always  too  self-complimentary  thinking. 

G.  B.  McCreary. 

Word  Pictures  in  the  New  Testament,  by  Archibald 
Thomas  Robertson,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.  Richard 
R.  Smith,  Inc.,  New  York,  1930.  Vol.  I.  Matthew,  Mark, 
pp.  XVIII,  406.  Vol.  II.  Luke.  pp.  XV,  298.  $3.50 
per  vol. 

This  work  will  bo  warmly  welcomed  by  all  New  Testa¬ 
ment  students.  Four  more  volumes  are  to  follow,  making 
a  complete  commentary  on  the  New  Testament. 

It  is  similar  in  form  to  Dr.  Marvin  R.  Vincent’s  Word 
Studien.  While  it  may  not  completely  .supersede  Vincent’s 
work,  it  certainly  furnishes  a  much  needed  supplement. 
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The  forty  years  that  have  intervened  since  the  publication 
of  that  work  have  shed  a  “flood  of  light”,  from  various 
sources,  “on  the  real  meaning  of  New  Testament  forms 
and  idioms”.  The  author  embodies  the  results  of  this  fuller 
and  newer  knowledge  in  this  book.  It  is  written  in  a  way 
that  renders  it  intelligible  and  useful  to  the  layman,  as  well 
as  to  the  scholar.  A  knowledge  of  Greek  is  not  essen¬ 
tial  to  its  use,  but  the  more  Greek  one  knows  the  more 
fully  he  will  appreciate  the  delicate  shades  of  meaning  so 
skilfully  portrayed. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  publishers  “insisted  on 
the  transliteration  (of  the  Greek  words)  to  cut  down  the 
cost  of  printing”.  The  transliteration  will  not  be  under¬ 
stood  by  anyone  ignorant  of  Greek,  and  it  is  a  real  an¬ 
noyance,  to  put  it  mildly,  to  anyone  who  does  know  Greek. 
This,  however,  is  a  minor  fault.  We  earnestly  commend  this 
work  to  the  favorable  attention  of  all  lovers  and  students 
of  the  New  Testament.  .  J.  H.  Webster. 

The  Virgin  Birth  of  Christ,  by  J.  Gresham  Machen,  D.D., 
Litt.D.  Harper  and  Brothers  Publishers.  New  York 
and  London,  1930.  pp.  415.  Price  $5.00. 

This  is  the  fullest  and  most  satisfactory  discussion  of  the 
Virgin  Birth  recently  published.  No  one  at  all  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Machen ’s  writings  will  be  disposed  to  deny  his 
scholarship.  He  is  admirably  fitted  by  years  of  New  Te.sta- 
ment  study  to  deal  with  this  important  subject.  A  care¬ 
ful  reading  of  this  great  book  will  convince  any,  except 
those  who  will  not  be  convinced,  of  his  learning  and  candor. 

Those  who  refuse  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  Virgin 
Birth  will  find  it  easier  to  criticise  his  conclusions  than  to 
answer  them.  To  Evangelical  students  they  seem  unanswerable. 

The  method  of  the  book  is  stated  in  the  preface.  “What¬ 
ever  may  be  thought  of  the  Virgin  Birth  itself,  the  belief 
of  the  Church  in  the  Virgin  Birth  is  a  fact  of  history 
which  no  one  denies.  How  is  that  fact  to  be  explained? 

Two  explanations  are  possible.  In  the  first  place,  it 
may  be  held  that  the  Church  came  to  believe  in  the  Virgin 


